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Homo sapiens, after a few thousand years of existence, at any rate in historical 
records, is in danger of complete collapse and extermination. The meaning 
of the word “ sapiens’? makes it even worse, because “‘ sapiens *’ means 
““who knows,” and not “ wise,” as usually supposed. Wise men can be 
wrong—those ‘‘ who know ” never should be. So man ‘‘ who knows ”’ has 
in effect got himself into a worse condition than all the living creatures who 
do not know, and is, therefore, if his generic name is accurate, without any 
excuse whatsoever, and so has become far inferior to all the thousands of 
forms of life who pursue their trusting unthinking way. 

Whether the story of Adam and Eve is true or not, it certainly is a fact 
that man has got into this mess through his wish to control his existence by 
means of his very limited mentality, and this mentality acts largely on what 
one might call ‘‘ elaborated fear.”” An animal or bird or fish when frightened 
by a member of a larger species seeking to eat it, rushes behind a bush or 
stone, and is either caught and eaten in the process, or forgets about it and 
goes on with its life as.usual till next time. 

But man makes a great to-do about such an incident, talks and writes till 
he gets all his neighbours excited enough to form large armies and navies, 
and gradually works up to a vast conflict in which the products of labour, 
education and art go into the melting pot, and he has to start again rebuilding 
his existence from piles of ashes and rivers of tears and blood, and all this 
very often from quite a small beginning. 

The cause of this elaborated fear is supposedly a greater realisation of the 
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importance of existence and consequently a greater and more extended fear 
of its loss. This is called the “ self-preservation instinct.” As the world is 
divided up into nations with different languages and habits, this fear becomes 
less soluble by discussion and understanding, and has increased accordingly 
to the point when every nation has become highly suspicious of every other 
nation, and this suspicion has been increased through the ages by the fact 
that during known history every nation has some time or other fought with 
every other nation. ; 

So fear, caused almost entirely through an over-sensitive self-preservation 
instinct, has caused human beings to destroy each other in ever increasing 
numbers, and with implements of wider and more terrible results, until now 
they stand at a point where they know they cannot go further without 
causing finality to human morale and civilised existence. The tiger still 
fights the other tiger with his teeth and claws, but existence still continues 
the same for the victor. The rest of the tigers in that country are not blasted 
and bereaved and starving, nor is the jungle they live in destroyed by bombs 
and gunpowder, or in danger of disappearing through atomic fissure. 

But the human being inflicts all these horrors on his human world, and he 
cannot go on much longer. The human being can stand his male relations 
being killed, but he cannot stand his women and children being blasted and 
eviscerated, or his life outside the war being ruined and his hopes blighted. 
Another experience of this kind will destroy his life’s morale to such an 
extent as to be irremediable. 

How has homo sapiens got into this mess ?_ Because by knowing so much 
he has learnt so little. His mind is swamped with so much detail, so much 
evidence and so many statistics, that he fails to observe the plainer rules of 
existence that animals observe naturally and without knowledge. 

A good illustration of man’s faulty arguments in his treatment of man 
can be given from the treatment of individual criminals. It is a fair supposi- 
tion that if humanity were contented and happy there would be very little 
crime. An access of crime, therefore, is a charge or liability on the whole of 
humanity. If it be allowed that human beings are, or would be, if given 
similar good conditions, much alike in content and good behaviour, then it 
must also be conceded that an increase in crime means that conditions are 
and have been bad. The answer, then, is that there is in the end only one 
cure for crime, and that is improvement in men’s conditions, and that criminals 
except for those who are mentally deranged and cannot safely be left at 
liberty, cannot be rightly treated by authority, which is responsible for their 
faulty conditions, in any other way except by re-education in temporary 
captivity of the faulty mentality into which many circumstances have led 
them—and by the elimination of such circumstances. For authority to be 
forced into violent and repressive punishment, even as far as execution, is 
not a judgement on the prisoner, but a judgement on those who allowed the 
conditions to exist that created such criminals. 

There are only two origins for a criminal—either the originating purpose 
of creation (which few would support), or conditions created by faulty and 
limited human reasoning, which must therefore be the right one. Nations 
treat each other in exactly the same way. When a nation becomes domineer- 
ing and aggressive, and there is a chance of trouble coming, the onus is always 
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put on that nation, and never on the world conditions which have created 
this complex and disturbed mentality. We are so good and so right, sing the 
rivals, we would never do such a thing, look at their record—and up spring 
a hundred writers to prove it. And so the tiny spark is blustered into con- 
flagration, without any reference to the future death of human morale in the 
vast morass of misery and poverty which is going to be created. 

This process has been going on for thousands of years; this miserable 
game in which every nation has been in turn the attacker and the victim, the 
righteous and the wicked, and whose efforts supposedly for freedom have 
brought them into complete bondage to all the miseries to which human 
beings are liable. If humanity wants to survive it must now, while there is 
time, begin a new system of punishing the causes not the victims, judging, 
condemning and executing the faulty limited reasoning that has for centuries 
produced internal and international murderers and criminals, and not again 
risk humanity’s destruction in the cataclysm of woe and misery that follows 
always in the wake of such destructive, futile and wasteful methods. 

All the money, treasure, energy, inventiveness and ability which is wasted 
on war, if used for improving the human lot internally and internationally, 
would go a long way to improve general conditions and so reduce internal 
and international aggressiveness and crime. 


Il. 


How can homo sapiens now stop his downward rush into the abyss of 
destruction ? 

In one way only ; by ceasing to listen to the evidence and reasoning of his 
own limited mind, and trusting instead to the instructions of his ethical 
masters, and giving them the credit for knowing better than he can ever do, 
that the results will be favourable. Man has been given very definite orders 
by his instructors that he is not to take life and is to treat his neighbour as he 
would like to be treated. The reason for these orders can ke assumed as being 
for man’s advantage. 

Man, however, while admitting that such codes are wonderful and 
divinely inspired and the like, usually treats them as an impossible ideal, 
and obeys them only when it suits him, and when he can see no possible dis- 
advantage accruing from so doing. When he seems in danger of his own 
safety, he does not hesitate to cast his orders aside and act on his own judge- 
ment. 

His only chance now is to obey them literally. Man has many different 
codes in which he believes, and many have no code at all. But all have five 
senses, and on the evidence of these alone an ethical code can be formed. 
There are few who are so mentally blind that they cannot feel a sense of 
gratitude and reverence for the gratuitous gift of life and all the wonderful 
and beautiful forms of existence they see round them. Reason will tell them 
that there must be some form of originating design in all this, and although 
they may be unable or unwilling to invest this with the shape of a deity, 
they cannot deny that it must exist. 

They are then in the position of having received 2 marvellous gift which 
ordinary decency will tell them should be gratefully received and used and 
not destroyed. If they are Christians they have the support of Jesus’ words, 
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who spoke of the beneficent attitude of the originating purpose. He called 
it ‘‘ Father,”’ and proved by marvellous deeds of healing that anyone who 
could live in accord with this purpose could confer benefits and happiness on 
his fellow human beings. So the man who is a Christian has a doubly assured 
promise that if he venerates and is grateful to the originating purpose and 
treats his fellow human beings rightly, he will achieve what Jesus called 
‘“‘ the Kingdom of Heaven ’’—or a state of well-being on this earth. 

Many men take a pride in calling themselves atheists, but this is mainly 
because they cannot visualise the form of the originating purpose; and 
cannot, so they say, believe in something that their mind’s eye cannot see. 
But in the matter of non-visualisation they are exactly the same as their 
fellow believers. No one can, with the limited human brain, visualise 
originating purpose. But equally no one can visualise the absence of such 
purpose, and therefore, in the true sense, no one can be an atheist provided 
that the @eds is left unimaginable in form. Let it be acknowledged then, that 
humanity has received definite orders not to kill and to treat neighbours 
well, and that these orders have evidence of beneficial powers in support of 
them.. 

In what way are they potent ? 

If it can be assumed that the originating purpose is beneficent, it follows 
that all the evil in the world is caused by man’s limited mind following his 
own faulty decisions. If the originating purpose is beneficent, no evil-doer 
can have been created by such purpose, but has been formed and produced 
by man’s faulty actions in some form or another. Therefore, all crime, 
individual or national, is and must be attributable to incorrect conduct by 
individual or collective mankind. The truth of this in individual cases is 
obvious and granted by most men. 

The thief is caused by poverty and hunger. The murderer by jealousy, 
nagging, insanity and bad conditions of upbringing and education. When 
war comes all these crimes are multiplied, as war causes an abundance of 
famine, misery, grief and all the other horrors of human suffering—and, of 
course, in addition, all the young men are trained in the art of murder which 
the less stable later find it impossible to give up as a method of getting what 
they want. So that at the end of a long war there always occurs a vast 
increase of all forms of crime, as now, when not only are there more mur- 
derers and thieves even among the very young, but even the old and stable 
achieve the technique of more or less dishonestly dodging the many petty 
regulations that the world-wide difficulties of existence have forced on to 
them. A man who keeps strictly to the law is thought of as a fool by his 
neighbours—what a proud frame for homo sapiens to exhibit himself in to the 
laughing animal kingdom! 

It is, then, an inescapable fact that through the breaking of the great law 
of not killing, and the frightful state of bitterness, poverty and misery caused 
by this infraction, homo sapiens is now in the most terrible state of dejection 
and danger that he has ever been placed in. 

He has only one chance, and in this he must be led by the example of 
some great nation who must boldly, and with faith, give a lead to the world 
on these lines : 

(1) Abjure, absolutely, killing in any form. 
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(2) Induce friendship between all nations by conciliation and consideration. 

(8) Form an international financial project to better man’s lot and 
remove his disabilities. 

The first two fulfil the two major Christian laws, and the third supple- 
ments them factually in human terms. 

It sounds impossible, but it can be done if only someone will take their 
faith in both hands and make a start. 

So far this is all theory—now for an endeavour to make it a practical 
proposition. 

Iil. 

The first and most important argument is that it is useless to judge or 
punish results. It is the causes that have to be punished and removed. You 
cannot decrease crime by increased punishments, or even severe punishments, 
any more than you can stop national aggression by war or threats of war. 
Both will cease when they can have no possible cause or excuse for existing. 

Take war first. Every nation in the world has been an aggressor, and 
each one has on each occasion thought of itself as fulfilling its national 
destiny by avenging wrongs due to defeat in previous wars or relieving 
distress due to overcrowding, poverty or hunger, or imitating one of its more 
successful neighbours by enlarging its territory at the expense of some 
harmless savage tribe. In every case they have believed themselves per- 
fectly in the right, to be supported in full by their particular deity, and to be 
maintaining some tradition which the world will subsequently be called to 
admire. Look in the history books of all the nations, and you will see this as 
a fact. In every case the nation they have attacked has also believed them- 
selves entirely in the right, similarly supported by probably the same deity, 
and battling for the freedom which in their last escapade they did their best 
to remove from some luckless tribe. 

So while it is probably true that the attackers have always had a reason 
for their attack and the defenders an excuse for resenting such attack, the 
fact remains that both sides have attempted to right wrongs by a destructive 
method which cannot possibly right any wrong, but can only increase ill- 
feeling between the participants, provoke revengeful action by their oppo- 
nents in the future, destroy property, life and money, and generally deteriorate 
human morale and the possibility of improvement in human conditions. 

A modern war does much more than this. It destroys so much’ of the 
human substance in life, property and endeavour, that recovery is now a 
question of a generation, not of a few months, as it used to be in the old days 
when a few red-coated soldiers stabhed each other with pikes, and they and 
their countries forgot about it in a few months. 

So man has got now to say to himself: however right I may be in any 
international question, however brutal my opponent may be, however much 
proof I have from the professional scribes who write down opponent nations, 
I cannot now any longer subscribe to a decisive system which will ruin and 
destroy completely the human race and, possibly, even if atomic energy is 
further developed, the world in which it dwells. Such a course is a complete 
betrayal and sabotage of the originating purpose, and I refuse to participate 
in it. 

This course is no use as a unilateral measure ; it is no good disarming or 
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lying down before a revengeful invader armed to the teeth. Everyone must 
combine to prevent such crises arriving. This requires participation by all 
the peoples of the world who must be made to understand the risk they are 
running of destroying their race and their world, and in them a sense of duty 
to originating purpose must be awakened, by the same methods of publicity 
and propaganda as in times of war brought them into battle, and filled their 
minds with the hate necessary to fulfil their horrible tasks. 

Another decision must the peoples of the world make. The bravery of 
the men who fight for their countries, and of the women who support them 
in many ways in the rear ranks, is a fine and marvellous possession of the 
human race, and must be fostered and kept alive for the race’s benefit, and 
not squandered and wasted in the charnel-houses of war. 

So that, in fact, any human being who goes on saying and thinking that 
he believes in war, and that it must always continue, and does not condemn 
it as infamous and determine that it shall cease, is ipso facto condemning his 
dear ones to death and torture ; and not only his menfolk, but nowadays also 
his womenfolk and children, thousands of whom have been buried and burnt 
alive in recent bombing holocausts. 

And seeing that the next war, if it should happen, would be many times 
worse than the last, for homo sapiens’ chemists and scientists have been busy 
lately, and have completed many more devilish inventions to make sure that 
man’s demise shall be even more foul and widespread than before, man’s 
decision to end it all now is absolutely imperative. 

What can he do ? 

The first thing is that mankind shall be made to realise that his end is 
near unless he decides to abolish war. And made to realise at the same time 
that ethical intelligence will support him in any endeavours he may make. 

These two things must be shown to mankind in millions, and be put to 
them by authoritative men whom they will trust and believe. 

Then, when the human soil is ripe, the leaders of one great country must 
convoke the leaders of every other country, and make a similar case to them. 

In making such a case they must put forward the terrible danger existing 
for the world ; propose a new international system in which existing grievances 
can be eliminated on the basis of and in obedience to the tenets of their creed ; 
acknowledge that they, like everyone else, have aggressed and plundered in 
the past, and are partly responsible for the present crisis in human affairs, and 
desire as far as possible to make amends—which latter may involve con- 
siderable sacrifice ; propose eventual complete disarmament and the use of 
the money hitherto used for armies and navies for bettering the human lot— 
and give proof to this assembly that they really mean what they say and 
have no ulterior or selfish motive. In other words, that they wish to sponsor 
a new inter-human system—give humanity a new start—a new hope—and a 
security from atomic annihilation. 

This sponsor nation will have to take special notice and consideration for 
any nation which has either been a long-term danger to human safety, or 
which power politics and recent wars have made a bogey of. It is, as always, 
the difficult and intractable that need the most careful and conciliating 
treatment, not the easy and friendly. 

What a chance for some nation—would it could be this one—to attempt 
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the stemming of the tide of international bitterness and hatred that has 
accumulated for thousands of years, and start a new human era and stave off 
humanity’s destruction. And all this in the face of all human evidence, and 
backed only by the orders of its ethical teacher, at long last believed in and 
at long last obeyed. What an opportunity for courage ! 

To those who prefer the whole matter put into more topical detail, the 
most recent aggressors in history have been as follows : 

(1) The Germans in 1914. The chief cause was the formation of Europe 
into two power blocs, the Triple Alliance and Triple Entente, and a belief 
in the power of force equally distributed to keep the peace. 

A secondary reason was the aggressive character of the German nation. 


_ As this was known, it could have been realised that counter blocs of threatened 
_ force would not stop but tend to increase such aggressiveness. 


(2) The Spanish Civil War. This was a Fascist overthrowing of a Com- 
munist régime—both factions originating in the 1914 war, the Communistic 
régime due to imitation of the Russian reaction from defeat under monarchy, 
and the Fascist régime originating from the German Nazi régime aimed at the 
suppression of Communism—both being forceful methods learned and 
perfected by war. 

(8) The Italian aggression on Abyssinia. This again was due to Fascism, 
which in turn arose from subversive activities in Italy arising from the 1914 
war. Here, as in Spain, Communists, imitating violent Russian reactions from 
the war, called up a Fascist revolt. These Fascists having subdued the Com- 


| munists by force, became bloated with power and ambition, and unwilling 


to give up forceful methods, started on a course of imperial aggrandisement. 

(4) The Japanese invasion of China. The Japanese having been poor 
and overcrowded for a long time, and having the bad example of the 1914 
war in front of them, believed that like everyone else they were justified in 
expanding by force. 

(5) Hitler’s attack on Poland. This was due to a sense of inferiority 
arising from defeat in 1914, and the penalties enforced from that defeat ; and 
the usual faulty belief in a solution by force. 

(6) Mussolini’s attack on France, and the Japanese bid for Eastern 
domination. The bad example of Hitler and its temporary success tempted 
these two to try to take advantage of the confusion for their own aggrandise- 
ment. 

All these aggressions can be deliberately traced to the bad example and 
subversive results of the 1914 and previous wars. 

As always, since history began, one war has led to another, one capeten 
to another, one bad example to an evil repetition. 

The chain forged by successive wars cannot be broken by fine only 
further and stronger links can be added. A complete volte face is now essential. 
Some nation has got to stand up and make it, and now. To see how necessary 
this is, let us make an honest survey of the effect on the world of this last 
war, 

(2) On the mind of the average human being. Undying memory of 
torture and death suffered by his sons, children, parents and even grandparents 
from bombs and other atrocious forms of killing ; memories of the fragments 
of his children, blown to pieces or buried alive unshriven and unfound ; 
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memories of mutilations, deaths in gas chambers and concentration camps— 
of disease and famine rampant everywhere, of forced evacuation from home 
and journeys in squalor, filth and cold to new unfound homes in foreign 
countries ; of anxiety for news of missing relatives and friends ; of inquisition 
and spies, of sudden arrest and disappearance, probably to death. And after 
the bitterness of death was past all the soul-killing restrictions on freedom 
of existence—taxes, regulations, inhibitions, poverty—lack of good food—a 
deadening sense of frustration and lack of hope in the future—the gathering 
clouds of suspicion on neighbours, late allies and friends ; the hopelessness of 
ambition, optimism, decency even of ethical endeavour ; a dreary and morbid 
veil over everything that used to seem worth while. 

In addition, there has been an enormous increase in crime, most notable 
perhaps in juveniles, the most noticeable variety being the acquisition of 
property by force. As war teaches this method it is not surprising that not 
every soldier who is trained to acquire by murder and arms can revert to an 
orderly and peaceful life afterwards. These have been combined with a 
general relapse to the principle of every man for himself, of grab and keep, 
a complete denial of the ethical principles of co-operation and mutual help 
which man believes in and tries to effect between wars ; a general bitterness 
at the exigencies of life and all its difficulties and repression, coupled with 
complete indifference to and ignorance of their causes. 

A relapse even by the law-abiding and conscientious to blackmail, black 
market and the dodging of the million restrictions on their liberty of move- 
ment, placed on them by the politicians using the misery of their citizens for 
their own party ambitions. In fact, a general collapse of human morale and 
a universal darkness over the human soul. 

(b) On the body of the average human being. Debilitation from starvation 
and mutilation, the children of Europe underfed and undernourished to the 
tune of many millions, who will make the generations of to-morrow degenerate 
and resentful, an enormous increase of disease on humanity’s debilitated 
frames—minor diseases rampant and accentuated in severity. Increase in 
madness. 

(c) On the nations of the world. Famine and civil war in India. Murder, 
bombing and racial hatred in Palestine ; secession and bad feeling in Egypt. 
The formation of Communist governments in many European countries, and 
loss of individuality ; civil war in China ; and last, but not least, the creation 
of the vast Russian bogey now viewed by the rest of the world with fear and 
apprehension. 

Let anyone who feels inclined to minimise the effects of the last war, and 
who tries to make out that it was necessary or even beneficial, or that it 
created or maintained anything of good, take a look at his daily paper, and 
there he will see in countless sections, every day for the last three years, the 
detailed history of the mess that homo sapiens has got himself into. 

The nations are all busy snarling at the bogeys they have created and at 
each other. Many of the old-fashioned governments have gone down before 
Communists who are, after all, men whose hearts are bitter and disillusioned 
by suffering, but believe, like nations, that the only cure is in force, repression 
and the elimination of individualism. It is hard to blame them after what 
they have gone through. The rest of the news is taken up with tales of crime, 
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of unrest, of mounting spirals of expenses, wages, taxes—and of exhaustive 
lists of repressive rules, and the bickerings of floundering politicians. 

You would think that homo sapiens had had enough of his failure processes 
by now, and would be starting a violent revulsion in favour of something new, 
but the same old scares go on apace; a new war is being daily talked into 
being; the scientists go on pouring their brains into the cauldrons of even 
more devilish destruction. Fear of the great Russian and other bogeys 
paralyses human endeavour, and smothers the desire to turn at long last to 
a life approved by ethical methods. 

Sir John Boyd Orr well describes our position to-day : 


‘* The stupidity of men is incredible. All this talk about the atomic 
bomb is out of date. World hunger is a far greater danger to civilisation 
and mankind than the atomic bomb could ever be. Full stomachs are 
the answer to Communism, but people won’t or can’t understand this. 
In any case bacteriological warfare makes the atomic bomb obsolete. 
Germs have been developed which could wipe out the peoples everywhere. 

“If only Britain would assume the moral leadership of the world 
which she is so well fitted to do, we should give up playing politics and 
stand by our ideals.” 


How right he is ! 

This is now the moment, the moment that has been coming from the 
beginning of history for homo sapiens to make a complete about-turn, and by 
substituting co-operation for competition in the human curriculum, to make 
himself at last worthy of his name. 

Mr Churchill has made a good start at The Hague, and has shown that 
he realises the truth. 

Let him and Mr Bevin hand in hand proclaim the great new message to 
the world, cast into the open and festering drain of past mistakes the phobias 
and their wrongful treatment that have poisoned homo sapiens’ existence 
and falsified his name in the past. Let them make, on behalf of this country, 
an offer, without suspicion or hope of compensation, of complete co-operation 
and friendliness between all nations in the world, whatever their race, 
colour or creed. And this, supported at long last on the orders, proved and 
supposedly believed in, of the one who gave his life that all might be happy. 


DARNLEY. 


CopHaM Haut, KENT. 
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THE ORIGINS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


THE LATE ALFRED LOISY. 
Translated by L. P. JACKS, D.D., LL.D., D.Lirr. 


(The following extracts are taken from the authorised translation of Les 
Origines du Nouveau Testament, the companion volume to La Naissance du 
Christianisme, the translation of which, by the same translator,! has recently 
been published by Messrs. George Allen & Unwin with an Introduction by 
Dr Gilbert Murray, to be followed by that of Les Origines. The extracts are 
made under permission from the publishers.) 


THE SUPERNATURAL. 


THERE are two supernaturals: the one unreal and false, the other real and 
true. The false is the supernatural of miraculous magic, which is found in 
all religions, mythologies, and fairy tales, and abounds in the Jewish and 
Christian scriptures, both in their actual text and in the orthodox inter- 
pretation of the text. The true is spiritual and moral, clearly manifested by 
all the great religions, in marvellous outbursts of spiritual life, more active 
in some religions, less in others, but outstandingly intense in Judaism and 
Christianity, and conferring upon these two an eminent place in the moral 
evolution of the human race. This, the only supernatural for which reality 
can be claimed, is overlooked by those critics of religion who can see in its 
doctrine and practice nothing more than the transmission of time-honoured 
and oppressive absurdities. No other supernatural is worthy of the name which 
exalts it above nature ; it is the only supernatural of which the real existence 
can be confidently“affirmed and continuously verified. And those apologists 
for religion who, in their efforts to defend the supernatural, confuse it with 
miraculous magic serve it but ill and understand it no better. The true 
supernatural is not a miracle in the vulgar sense of the term. It belongs to a 
realm far higher than the miraculous. 


An Impious CONCEPTION OF Gop. 


The idea of books entirely god-made, but written in the languages of 
men, in the native dialects of particular peoples and in the idiom current at 
different epochs, an idea widely spread in the ancient world and carried over 
into Christian orthodoxy, is inconsistent and self-contradictory. The class 
of professional writers is a relatively late product in the history of our race ; 
but even if it dated from the very beginning we can hardly imagine anything 
more injudicious, not to say more flagrantly impious, than to rank God 
among these worthies, to furnish him with human secretaries to take down 


1 Extracts from the former translation appeared in the Hrsperr Journat for July 
1947 
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in their vernacular what he has to communicate and to attend to the publica- 
tion of his literary work. Theologians tax their wits to explain how God can 
be, in any real sense, the author of books of which not a line has been written 
or verbally dictated by him. Their explanation is that he has suggested the 
contents. How do they know that? Do they really understand what they 
say ? 

Had they taken the pains to look into the matter, without thought of the 
axe that needs grinding, they would have seen that the books themselves 
make not the slightest claim to the divine origin assigned to them by theo- 
logians, and are nothing else than a humanly composed record of meditation 
and teaching ; of rules political, social, and ritual; of oracles deemed pro- 
phetic (not uncommon in the ancient world and of which we should be hard 
put to it to find the fulfilment) ; of collections of moral sayings, such as are 
also to be found among people other than those which figure in the Bible ; 
and of collected myths, clearly recognisable as such, concerning the origins 
of the world and of humanity. All of which has undergone an age-long 
process of glossing and amalgamation plainly the work of human hands and 
not even to be thought of as proceeding from divine initiative in any of its 
parts or stages. What anthropomorphism could be more naive than that 
which counts the authorship of books as one of God’s attributes ? 


Tue BIBLE AND THE UNIVERSE. 


The task before us is to ascertain, without exaggeration and without 
reserve, the true place of Christianity in the scale of religious values, taking 
full account of the development in our time of the natural sciences, of our 
knowledge of the universe, of anthropology, of human paleontology, of history 
and the philosophy of history, and of the knowledge of what man is. With an 
urgency which cannot be over-pressed we invite theologians of all the Christian 
confessions and believers of every other religion to ponder the infinite per- 
spective which now opens before us on all sides and in presence of which all 
the cosmogonies, all the mythologies, nay all the theologies bequeathed to us 
from ancient time vanish like the dreams of childhood. 

Consider the immensity of the universe in time and space and the harmony 
of its laws as now revealed to us; the mystery of infinite worlds eternally 
moving on their way in the unfathomable depths of space; consider the 
mystery of the atom, each a world in itself and yet hardly perceptible to 
sense, each containing in itself the mystery of the great universe as it con- 
fronts us in the life of every star and of all the stars in their totality—the 
mystery of the infinitely little repeating the mystery of the infinitely great. 
In the presence of that, what becomes of all the ancient mythologies, the 
Biblical included ? In all strictness of speech they come to nothing. To be 
sure the mystery of the universe does not suppress the mystery of God, but 
intensifies it beyond measure, shifting it to regions where the old definitions 
of God are but as bubbles that burst. The idea of a completed and simul- 
taneous creation of all things—what now becomes of that? What madman 
in these days would dare to number the years the universe has been in 
existence ? In the age when the religions of the world were born and their 
scriptures written hardly a suspicion had arisen of the mystery of the universe 
and of God. 
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THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL AND ITS CARICATURE. 

Deeply considered, the real economy of the universe of which we now 
begin to get glimpses is more marvellous than all the old cosmogonies, and 
the true history of mankind a revelation of wonders more amazing than all 
the myths of salvation. 

Does this mean that religion must now be imagined as having no future 
on our planet ? By no means. What has perished for ever is the combined 
dominance of magic and myth in the concept of religion, There is a sense in 
which the Christian ideal was never more necessary to civilisation, never 
crying more urgently for immediate application to the conduct of men and 
nations. What then is the Christian ideal? It is the Reign of Justice 
realised or realisable under the Law of Love, the loftiest ideal our minds are 
as yet capable of grasping, clearly present in the Gospel, but there conceived 
as a kind of Utopia to be introduced by an operation of miraculous magic, 
and putting an end to the present order of the world. We find it again 
in the Epistles as the ideal of inward and spiritual peace, the product of 
faith in the infinite value of the regenerated soul, although the process by 
which the soul becomes regenerated is presented in the writings attributed 
to Paul under a form no less mythical than what we find in the gnostic 
heresies. Lastly, the ideal finds expression in the vision of a universal society 
of believers, the true Catholic Church, the common fatherland of souls united 
in the practice of justice under the Law of Love, and in the common conscious- 
ness of being born to a higher life through the working of the highest law of 
the universe, the Law of Love; of all which traditional Catholicism with its 
imposed orthodoxy, its ruling hierarchy and its blindly imperialist papacy, 
while professing to be a true representation, is but a caricature. 

To look in the New Testament for a clear conception of the Christian ideal, 
or for an express formulation of it in such terms as we have used, would be a 
childish anachronism. We find it there only in germ and embedded in the 
soil of myth and of miraculous magic. But the germ was alive, there was 
already in it a large measure of spiritual life, that is of the true supernatural, 
which must either grow and expand in the human soul and in society, or 
humanity will perish. Just as the Christianity of old, in adapting its message 
to the conditions of the Mediterranean world, impressed itself on that age by 
bringing to it a human ideal far loftier than those of the pagan religions and 
the speculations of Greek wisdom, so it behoves the followers of the gleam in 
our own time to free Christianity from its traditional fetters, to enlarge it to 
the dimensions and rightful aspirations of our own civilisation, to raise 
speculation to the height of true science in all its findings, welcoming the light 
from whatever quarter it may come. Above the manifold travail of humanity 
in the midst of which we are living, let the children of light proclaim on high 
the divine principle of love, of devoted love, to the end that a religion may 
arise, crown of the Christian religion and every other, all taken up into one 
and concentrated on the perfecting of humanity in the life of the spirit, that 
is, in communion with God. 


CHRISTIANITY NOT FOUNDED ON Book or on Docma. 


The Christian religion was not founded on a revelation contained in a 
Christian book, nor, in strictness of speech, on the Jewish Bible, though this 
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was its only sacred book when its message was first proclaimed, and so 
remained for a long time, even after Christianity had begun to produce a 
religious literature of its own. Nor was its departure taken from any abstract 
dogma or high mystical proposition. It rested on a popular belief which 
Jesus ardently embraced in unquestioning faith and with a perfect trust in 
the God who watched over Israel and guided the destinies of all mankind. 
The central affirmation of this faith was the imminent coming of the Reign 
of God. The same theme, enhanced by faith in Jesus raised from the dead 
and waiting to return with the Kingdom as the Christ in glory, was also the 
central affirmation of the preaching we call apostolic, and it was carried 
further, expanded and enriched, and even added to, in the literature of 
Christian apocalyptic. 


THE PoInt oF DEPARTURE. 


As far as we can judge in the extreme poverty of documentary evidence 
on the point, a poverty far greater than has hitherto been generally admitted, 
the teaching of Jesus, if teaching be the right name for it, was of the greatest 
simplicity imaginable. It was summed up in the trumpet-call: ‘* Repent, 
for the Reign of God is about to begin.” John, surnamed the Baptiser, had 
proclaimed the same message before Jesus took it up. Like Jesus, John was 
not the founder of a school, was equally unversed in the subtle distinctions of 
theology and, it would seem, not more profoundly versed in the scriptures. 
He was a prophet by intensity of conviction, and the prophet of a single 
oracle identical with that which Jesus, after him, proclaimed on high. Like 
John, again, Jesus was given a surname. As John was called the Baptiser, 
Jesus was called the Nazorean. ‘‘ Nazoreans”’ was also the name of his 
followers (see Acts xxiv. 5). It was not as originating from Nazareth that he 
acquired this name. . . . The word means “ observer of a rite ”’ (nétzer), the 
rite in question being unquestionably that of baptism as practised by John. 

The message proclaimed by the two prophets was obviously subversive 
of established authority and; in essence, revolutionary. The Reign of God 
was no metaphor; it was a real Kingdom excluding that of Cesar. The 
speedy coming of God to reign on earth implied the speedy overthrow of 
Roman power, at least in Judea, and the disappearance of the petty Herodian 
princes who reigned in Galilee. True, neither John nor Jesus advocated 
armed revolt against the ruling powers; but this made little difference in 
view of the essential fact that both prophets announced their destruction as 
imminent. Is it likely that the authorities would regard the spread of such 
teaching as politically harmless ? The point is important as showing that 
the preaching career of Jesus, as of John, could not be, and was not, of long 
duration. There can be no doubt that both were soon suppressed, even 
though our texts make no clear statement to that effect. 

Our Christologists overshoot the mark when they imagine that the origin 
of Christianity can be explained by giving Jesus the honour of having 
formally taught what, for them, is the essence of religion. No essence of 
religion expressible in abstract terms was proclaimed by Jesus. He spoke to 
his fellow countrymen of matters in which they were interested and in 
language they could understand. Our doctors of divinity seem to be unaware 
that they are constructing a Christ in their own image, nor do they perceive 
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that such a Christ, had he lived in the time of Pontius Pilate, would not have 
found two followers nor one enemy. 


Wuat THE MEssAGE oF Jesus Was anp Was Nor. 

The Gospel of Jesus was not conceived by him in the form of an absolute 
religion destined to become universal in swcula seculorum. Never did he 
propose to institute a new religion; he announced that the great hope of 
Israel’s religion was on the point of fulfilment. Never did he dream of 
sending out propaganda all over the world ; he said that the Reign of God 
would presently be set up in Judea. Never did he contemplate the long 
centuries of the world’s history stretching away into the future; for him 
history, the story of man’s wandering from God, would come to an end 
immediately with God’s arrival on the scene. . . . Most assuredly he was 
neither a Roman Catholic, nor an orthodox Protestant, nor a liberal Pro- 
testant of any denomination. In all that his share was nothing, and could 
not be anything, for he was a man of his time. Had he possessed the faintest 
conception of what was in store for humanity in the centuries to come his 
proclamation that God’s reign was at hand would have been impossible and, 
needless to say, he would not have risked his life by proclaiming it. 


TEACHING ASCRIBED LATER TO JESUS DURING His LIFE ON EARTH, BUT 
ORIGINALLY CONCEIVED AS COMING FROM THE RISEN CHRIST IN HEAVEN. 

We cannot repeat too often, and make no apology for repeating, that the 
Gospels were not originally intended as a history of Jesus, based on material 
furnished by those who had known him in the course of his earthly career. 
The earliest Christian teaching turned on the Last Things ; it was eschato- 
logical and looked upon Jesus not as the Christ who had come already, but as 
the Christ about to come, the effect being to withdraw his past existence on 
earth from the realm of mystical interest, and leave the first believers quite 
indifferent to it. Their interest lay, not in his past earthly career, but in his 
approaching parousia. This, in sum, was the essential object of faith, if not 
the unique object. It centred on the Christ now living with God and on the 
conditions needed to make sure of a place in the Great Kingdom he would 
soon bring in. Our study of the apocalyptic books both canonical (John) and 
apocryphal (Peter) and of other evidence, has already shown how much of 
the teaching attributed in the Gospels to Jesus while on earth was originally 
believed to come by communication from the risen and immortal Christ in 
heaven, and how it was only at a later period that this teaching was antedated 
and presented as the utterance of Jesus before his death and resurrection. 
. . . It was not with a view to recovering a story in danger of being forgotten 
that the Gospel catechism was drawn up ; nor does that story represent the 
primordial faith. 

ANTEDATING OF THE EPIPHANY. 


There is abundant evidence to show that the epiphany or revelation of 
Jesus as the Christ was at first conceived as effected by his resurrection, and 
not before. ‘but, in the later view of the evangelists, he is revealed as the 
Christ during his lifetime, by his miracles, his own words and the remarks 
addressed to him by others (“‘ thou art the Christ”). It is highly significant 
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that on many such occasions, the command is given by Jesus to keep silence 
about what has happened, as though a secret were being violated which ought 
not to be disclosed until after Jesus was dead and risen. Thus we find the 
exorcised demons never fail to cry out that Jesus is the Son of God while 
Jesus, on his part, consistently bids them hold their peace. The same com- 
mand is expressly given to the disciples after Peter’s confession that Jesus 
is the Christ, and is repeated after the Transfiguration. Nothing could show 
more plainly that the whole display of proofs, given during his earthly life, 
that Jesus is the Christ belongs to a secondary stage in the evolution of the 
Christian faith, at which Jesus was deliberately invested before his death 
with a glory which originally belonged to him only as the Risen Christ. 


PoveRTY OF MATERIAL AVAILABLE TO THE EVANGELISTS FOR THE 
GosPEL LEGEND. 

Many exegetes still speak of the Gospel story as a selection made from 
abounding memories. In point of fact, as we have said already and repeat 
with assurance, neither memory nor selection had anything to do in the 
matter. The elements of the legend have been taken from various sources ; 
much, and not the least important, has been borrowed from the earlier 
teaching about the Last Things, and all of it has been adapted, as best might 
be, to the main object in view, that of setting forth the Christian mystery of 
salvation. The dependence of Matthew and Luke, even of John, on Mark 
certainly does not suggest that a great wealth of material was at the disposal 
of the evangelists ; for it is obvious that the Marcan sketch became the base 
of the other books simply for want of anything better. The manifold workings- 
over and additions this sketch has undergone, both in Mark’s Gospel itself, 
which was long on the anvil, and in the other Gospels, have rather the effect 
of making us feel the artificial character of the story more acutely, than of 
disguising it. 


Pau’s RELATION TO JESUS QUITE INTELLIGIBLE ON A RIGHT 
UNDERSTANDING OF THE NEW TESTAMENT Books. 


The four Gospels, and the Epistles attributed to Paul, being what our 
detailed study has shown them to be, there is nothing to puzzle or astonish 
us in the fact that Paul is wholly silent about the earthly existence of Jesus 
and the teachings ascribed to him in the Gospel writings. If we consider 
Paul as the real author of everything written under his name in the Epistles 


; and Jesus as the real author of every teaching ascribed to him in the Gospels, 


even in the Synoptics, then indeed Paul’s relation to Jesus, as we try to 
gather it from the Epistles, is not only passing strange and fundamentally 
indefinable but completely unintelligible. But in the light we have now 
gained on the matter the enigma vanishes and, instead of being confronted 
by an insoluble problem, we see there is no problem to solve. Paul did not 
teach everything contained in those Epistles, nor Jesus everything ascribed 
to him in the Gospels. Paul’s real teaching was eschatological and here are 
two authentic passages to show us clearly what it was. 

When he writes to the Thessalonians (1 Thess. i. 9-10) ‘‘ you have been 
converted from idols to God, to serve the true and living God and to await 
his Son from heaven, whom he has raised from the dead, Jesus who saves us 
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from the coming wrath ” it is certain that he is not recalling any particular 
teaching of Jesus ; he is declaring that-the conversion of pagans consists in 
recognising the one and only God and Jesus his Son who will rescue believers 
from destruction in the coming ‘“‘ day of wrath.”’ Paul’s teaching is, then, 
both ethical and eschatological, grounded on Jewish monotheism and the 
conception of Jesus raised from the dead to become the Christ. Repeating 
what is fundamentally the same doctrine he writes to the Romans (x. 9): 
“ If thou confirmest with thy mouth that Jesus is Lord, and believest in thy 
heart that God raised him from the dead, thou shalt be rescued.”” Here, too, 
as in Thessalonians, there is not the faintest reference to anything Jesus did 
or taught before his death. Elsewhere the argument by which Paul proves 
the universality of messianic salvation is worked out in complete independence 
of the Gospel story. He quotes not a single saying of Jesus in support of his 
argument, for the good reason that the sayings relevant to the matter had 
not yet been ascribed to Jesus. The story of the Centurion at Capernaum, 
and the universalist proposition the Christ is made to emit on that occasion, 
had Paul known of them, would have been ready to his hand to prove his 
case. He ignores them entirely. The personality of his Christ derives its 
whole significance from its relation to the Great Event—the coming end of 
the age. 


THE GOSPEL FORM OF TEACHING (CATECHESIS) SUPERSEDES THE PRIMITIVE 
EscHATOLOGICAL TEACHING OF THE CoMING REIGN oF GoD. 

Eschatological teaching could not remain and did not remain for long, 
in the simple terms professed by the Apostle Paul, although it had already 
received some enlargement from the activity of the Hellenist converts and 
of Paul himself. . . . Under the influence of the gnoses which sprang up 
spontaneously among the recruits to the new faith, the notion of a divine 
Christ, Saviour of mankind in virtue of his death, in whom the mystery of 
salvation was both typified and revealed as he pursued his earthly career, 
was gradually leading on to the transformation of the eschatological teaching 
into the evangelical form presented in our Gospels. Let us never lose sight 
of the fact that this evolution of the earlier form into the later was effected 
in an atmosphere of superheated mysticism in which there was little place 
for reflection and none at all for criticism. Christianity was born under the 
rule of vision and prophecy. Jesus himself was an ardent visionary, but 
unfortunately the less than meagre information we have about it is insufficient 
to fix the character of his visions. But we do know that he saw the Kingdom 
of God preparing to come by his ministry and that, after him, his followers 
saw the Kingdom all in readiness to descend from heaven, as in the Apocalypse 
of John, and Jesus himself now living as Lord and Christ at God’s right hand 
—as in Stephen’s vision. These seers were of necessity prophets also. More- 
over it is certain that the Christian prophets delivered oracles, sometimes as 
speaking in Jesus’ name, like the author of the Apocalypse, and sometimes 
in regard to Jesus under the inspiration of his spirit. It is a fact beyond 
question that these prophet teachers, or masters in prophecy, made their 
appearance in the Christian groups at an early hour and that they played a 
great part in the enrichment of the Gospel form of catechesis. [M. Loisy has 
previously shown by specific examples that many of the discourses attributed 
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to Jesus in the Gospels, especially in the Fourth, are the utterances of 
Christian prophets speaking in the name of the risen Christ]. 


Tue GCSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 


We have already unmasked the audacious literary fiction by means of 
which the Gospel called John’s was introduced to the group of Asiatic 
Churches among which it was first published and presented to them as the 
only perfect type of Gospel teaching. Such a mode of presenting the book 
makes it clear that the intention of its authors was not to complete the 
teaching of the Synoptics but to supplant it outright, in which, however, this 
new form did not succeed. It is equally clear that the Johannine Gospel owed 
much, in its first form, to the Synoptics and that, at a later stage in regions 
outside that of its Asiatic origin, and in order to render it acceptable along 
with the other three, various additions were made to it with a view to bringing 
it more into line with the Gospels in opposition to which it was at first 
brought out. The first publication can hardly have. been effected before 
135-140; the additions and retouches on synoptic lines would be introduced 
soon afterwards, when Asiatic Christianity was uniting with that of the 
Western Churches to make common front against the flood of gnosticism and 
especially against Marcion. None the less is it true that the fourth Gospel is, 
essentially, a gnostic document, although proclaimed by its structure to be a 
Christian catechism : moreover, it has absorbed a number of gnostic pieces, 
rhythmic utterances of mystic teaching originally composed outside the Gospel 
framework and incorporated in it by methods we have now to study. [M. Loisy 
then proceeds to a complete analysis of the Gospel in its canonical form.] 


THE APOCALYPSE OF JOHN AS A TyPIcAL CHRISTIAN PROPHECY. 


There is one whole book to attest the long persistence of the view which 
interpreted the providential mission of Jesus in purely eschatological terms— 
the Apocalypse of John (circa a.p. 90). To the events in the transacted past 
of his earthly career the book makes no reference beyond a fugitive allusion 
to the crucifixion in Jerusalem (xi. 8). From beginning to end the figure on 
which attention is focussed is not the Christ already come but the Christ 
about to come, and this is so whether the Christ is made to speak in his own 
person or mediately by his prophet. In the first part of the book the Christ 
writes directly to the Seven Churches, speaking in the first person as the true 
head of them all; in the body of it he makes his prophet write a kind of 
eschatological summary concluding with his own triumph. To be sure he is 
mystically regarded throughout as the sacrificial Lamb, but remains none 
the less the One-who-is-coming ; in unfolding the myth of his own birth (xii.) he 
keeps his birth so closely joined to his final exaltation to heaven that being born 
and being carried up to heaven are for him a single operation preparing the way 
for his coming triumph over the Beast and Satan (xii. 9). In plain truth 
the author, with his outlook entirely toward the future, seems to be totally 
ignorant of the Gospel form of teaching. Is not this significant in the year 
A.D. 90 ? 

THE REAL PavuL AND THE FICTITIOUS. 

In our analysis of the Epistle to the Romans we have separated the eschato- 

logical theory of Salvation expounded by the real Paul in his origina) letter 
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from the mystical gnosis hitched on to it, so to speak, under his name in the 
edited version. Not only are the two theses developed in mutual indepen- 
dence, but each, as we saw, is complete in itself and in contradiction with the 
other. If, instead of being thus independent and contradictory, the final 
text, as we have it, presented the two theories fused into one and reconciled, 
the mind of Paul having so fused them, then indeed we should have to main- 
tain that their reconciliation was the outcome of spiritual forces at work in 
Paul himself. But this is not a case of fusion but of bare juxtaposition, that 
is of editorial combination, as anyone who is willing to see what is under his 
eyes will discover at once on literary analysis of the text. . . . We have 
already seen, in many examples, how, as time went on, the Epistles made 
acquisitions of many kinds ; how the epistolary form of teaching became a 
depository for gnosis in many varieties, with or without adaptation to the 
primitive teaching of the Last Things, and became charged with doctrinal 
enlargements or compromises, moral teaching and even rules of church 
discipline—all the work of those who believed they had the right to make 
Paul, or another apostle, give answers on these points, whenever a ruling was 
called for in the churches. We have only to confront the Epistles attributed 
to Paul with the seven Epistles which the Christ of the Apocalypse addresses 
to the Churches of Asia to satisfy ourselves that in these Churches, and 
chiefly at Ephesus, there were Christian groups which were devoted to Paul 
and reverenced those whom we may call his-literary successors. To such 
circles as these we owe the creation of the fictitious gnostic Paul who, especially 
in Galatians and Second Corinthians, puts forth the altogether preposterous 
claim to be, by special choice and revelation of the Christ, the unique deposi- 
tory of a unique Gospel, to wit, the revelation of the mystery under its diverse 
forms and definitions in the greater and the lesser Epistles. _Opposed to this 
fictitious Paul stands the fiction of the Twelve Apostles and that of Peter, 
the pretended source, original and unique, of the Christian apostolate. . . . 
In this separation of the Paul who really spoke from the Paul who is made to 
speak, we reach the most important result of our Pauline studies. The first, 
the historic Paul, was a preacher of the primitive eschatological message. 
The second was Paul the gnostic, the mystic, with his audacious pretentions, 
his perpetual and tiresome boastfulness, and his gross abuse of the old 
disciples—the mouthpiece of those who believed themselves heirs of the 
Pauline tradition. This Paul is wholly fictitious. 


AN INTERPOLATION FOR WHICH WE HAVE CAUSE TO BE GRATEFUL. 
What could throw a more revealing light on this matter than the intrusion 

of the Song of Love in 1 Cor. xiii.? If there is one point in the criticism of the 
Epistle which admits of no doubt, it is that the Song of Love, in its primitive 
form, is the spontaneous reaction of some highly gifted mystic in presence of 
the poor display of “‘ spiritual gifts ’’ spread out before him in the preceding 
chapter—a true Christian with a mind that soared aloft beyond the specu- 
lations of gnosis and the vulgar eschatology. We can see how this noble 
lyric got slipped into the Pauline dossier : some scribe or editor, finding it to 
hand, bethought him to place it as best he could in the document on which 
he was working. He has not placed it very happily, but his interpolation has 
saved it for us, and we have good reasons for the profoundest grati- 
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tude to its author who has here bequeathed to us the true “‘ essence of 
Christianity.” 


Tue CuRIsTIAN RELIGION NOT YET EXHAUSTED. 

Dismissing supernatural magic and all that has been attributed to it as 
unworthy of consideration, dismissing, with equal decisiveness, the parallel 
bigotry of the rationalist, who would deny human value to whatever is 
mingled with fiction, it still remains true that the collection of writings known 
as the New Testament, faulty and incoherent as it may be in many respects, 
is the ever-living witness, for those who have ears to hear its testimony, of 
an astonishing spiritual movement—the Christian religion in the heyday of 
its youth. 

As to its future, we may rest assured that the vitality of this movement, 
so stagnant at certain levels, so despised and rejected at others, is far from 
being exhausted. Of the two opposite parties it is hard to say which falls 
into the deeper error, that which upholds the theological myth of a Chris- 
tianity perfect at every point, or that which believes itself in the way to 
destroy Christianity and proclaims that soon it will be no more—another 
myth claiming to be the last word of science, but no less childish, from the 
human point of view, no less barren and sterilising, than the other. The 
distance between mystic illusion and human truth is not as great as these 
hard heads imagine. 


In Wuat SENSE THE REIGN oF Gop Is TRULY aT Hann. 

Nothing in Nature, so they tell us, ever perishes. Doubtless the same is 
true in the life of humanity. In the future remaining to it, whose end is yet 
far off, the food on which humanity must live will be the food on which it 
has lived hitherto. There will be no radical change in the spiritual diet of 
man. That which happened in “ the fifteenth year of Tiberius Cesar,” and 
in the first hundred and fifty obscure and tumultuous years of Christian 
history will be matter of consequence to the human race until the sun has 
risen and set on the last day of man’s existence on the planet, because, while 
man lives not on bread alone, neither does he live only on science. Before 
all else he lives on the dynamism of the spirit, on the moral electricity of 
devoted love. Therein lies the fulfilment of his destiny. Therein is the 
spirit that giveth life to man. The bare letter of what Jesus, Peter, Paul 
and John may have said on that topic, and of what their interpreters have 
said, matters but little. What matters is the fire they kindled, and that 
is a fire never to be quenched till man is no more. Men pass away; but 
humanity remains ; religions die but religion shines for ever and ever. Man 
would have perished long ago, victim of his own folly, had not religion 
rescued him at the moment when he had come to the edge of the abyss. Let 
him better his life and find in himself the evergrowing assurance that this, 
and no other, is the law of human progress ! 











M. LOISY AND THE “HIBBERT JOURNAL.” 
THE EDITOR. 


THE association of the late M. Loisy with the HisBERT JOURNAL is a long one. 
As long ago as January 1904 a review of Autour d’un petit livre (Paris 1903) 
appeared under the pseudonym ‘“ Romanus ”—the “ petit livre’ being, of 
course, M. Loisy’s L’Evangile et L’Fglise which had been condemned that 
year by the Archbishop of Paris, although Rome took no action on the matter 
at that time. In the following April this JourNAL published a further review, 
M. Loisy’s Le Quatriéme Evangile (Paris 1908). In October the late Professor 
Percy Gardner contributed a long article on ‘“‘M. Alfred Loisy’s Type of 
Catholicism ” which provoked a reply in January 1905 from the late Baron 
von Hiigel who, later on, reviewed Loisy’s Les Evangiles Synoptiques (Haute- 
Marne 1907) in this JourNaL. In 1909 there appeared the famous H1BBERT 
Supplement Jesus or Christ? Fr Tyrrell concluded his contribution to the 
Supplement by saying that Loisy’s L’Evangile et L’¥-glise had supplanted 
Dr Harnack’s construction 


““by one of a more catholic character. Orthodexy very naturally 
suspects these gifts from a hostile hand, for which a heavy bill may be 
presented later. But fas est ab hoste doceri.” 


Fr Tyrrell was himself to learn a good deal about the presentation of gifts 
from hostile hands, and so I suspect did M. Loisy,1 who contributed a com- 
ment in April 1910 ‘‘ Remarques sur le volume ‘ Jésus ou le Christ ’.””. What 
Fr Tyrrell referred to as “‘ these gifts from a hostile hand ” continued to 
appear in this JouRNAt during the next forty years, often provoking vigorous 
replies from other contributors. The present number contains a further 
lengthy contribution. It appears as a tribute both to M. Loisy and to the 
industry and the pertinacity of his translator—L. P. Jacks. 

To have completed when well beyond four score years a definitive trans- 
lation of Loisy’s La Naissance du Christianisme ®, and to be engaged upon the 
final revision of the translation of the companion volume Les Origines. du 
Nouveau Testament®, is an accomplishment about which the translator may 
feel pride and his readers gratitude. These translations are no mere exercise 
in linguistics, they are the attempt of an alert mind to help others to come to 
grips with the questions, “‘ Who is this Jesus ? ’’, ‘“‘ What is this Christianity ? ” 
and, more pertinently, if only because less often asked, ‘‘ What is the necessary 
1 See Miss Petre’s article ‘‘ Alfred Loisy 1857-1940 ’’ in the October 1940 issue of this 

o'r The Birth of the Christian Religion by Alfred Loisy : authorised translation from the 
French by L. P. Jacks, with a Preface by Gilbert Murray, O.M., George Allen & Unwin, 
London, pp. 413, 18s. The French edition first appeared in 1933. 


8 A review of the French edition appeared in this JouRNAL in April 19387 by Principal 
Herbert McLachlan, D.D. 
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connection between the Man, the Time and the Religion?” In one sense 
the whole of New Testament scholarship has been concerned with finding 
the right answers. But the non-technical layman must often have been 
perplexed with the diversity of the replies. 

Englishmen generally come to new theological positions somewhat later 
than their neighbours. Their temperament, the English Channel and a 
proud disinclination to learn any language other than their own, save them 
from continental enthusiasms. They are generally content to receive their 
theological. pabulum (somewhat like their meals) after the first heat has 
evaporated and a certain chill has descended upon the fare.1 Readers who 
are familiar with the delayed-action of New Testament discoveries upon the 
English-speaking world will, therefore, not be surprised that Dr Jacks should 
have found it necessary to pursue for forty years the task of familiarising 
English readers with the works of M. Loisy. It has been an undertaking 
sustained with conviction and enthusiasm—an enthusiasm based upon the 
dictum of the late Professor Crawford Burkitt who, in his introduction to 
Schweitzer’s Quest, wrote : 


“* our first duty with the Gospel as with every other ancient document 
is to interpret it with reference to its own time.” 


It is this limitation, as much as the fascinating nature of the subject matter, 
that makes Dr Jacks’s translation so important. Of the permanent value of 
M. Loisy’s contribution, Dr Jacks has no doubt whatever. 

In July 1925, Dr Jacks wrote an article under the title “A Creed in 
Harmony with Modern Thought,” in which contrasting the attitude of 
modernists with that of the Roman Church, he said : 


‘*The Roman Church knew what it was about when it warned the 
faithful that a creed which tried to harmonize itself with modern thought 
all round would very soon not be a creed at all. . . . If the labours of 
M. Loisy are to be counted in as belonging to Modern Thought... 
then the creeds cannot be mended. They can only be ended.” 


In the same article, Dr Jacks said that so far as he was able to judge, the 
work of M. Loisy was little known in this country. It is an ignorance which he 
has done much to repair. Ifthe views of M. Loisy are not more widely known 
in the English-speaking world, it is the fault neither of this JouRNAL nor of its 
first editor. Faithful to his determination to keep M. Loisy’s work before 
the English public, Dr Jacks contributed in April 1934 an article “‘ M. Loisy 
on the Teaching of Jesus ” in which there occurred these significant sentences : 


‘* Immense indeed is the difference between a book-mediated Chris- 
tianity such as ours, and a Christianity like that of Paul and his converts 
which had no Christian book. . . . Instead of coming out of its books, 
the books came out of it... . 


1 Schweitzer’s Von Reimarus zur Wrede (J. C. B. Mohn, Tiibingen 1906) was translated 
into English by W. Montgomery in 1910, which was quite swift for a major English trans- 
lation; but no English translation has yet appeared of the second edition which was 
thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged by Schweitzer, and published under the. new title 
Geschichte der Leben-Jesu-Forschung. M. Loisy’s book has waited fifteen years for an 
English translation. 
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““M. Loisy invites us to read the Gospels as cult documents . . . in 
no sense are they intended to furnish biographies of Jesus for those who 
were previously unacquainted with his existence. .. . 

‘“*Such history as the Gospels contain is, therefore, history trans- 
figured in the medium of faith, the faith being no ‘ accretion ’ or parasitic 
growth on the primitive substance of Christianity, but the primitive 
substance itself.” 


The New Testament record, says Dr Jacks, following Loisy : 


“‘ bears witness to the activity of a young Galilean prophet named Jesus 
who appeared about a.p. 27 . . . in a time of Messianic ferment. The 
message of this prophet falling like a spark on the inflammable material 
in its immediate neighbourhood kindled a local fire, which would probably 
have soon died out had it not happened that a wind arose and blew the 
flame to inflammable material further off.” 


A further article by Dr Jacks in July 1984, ‘“‘ M. Loisy on the Birth of 
Christianity,’ evoked a reply in October from Professor Vincent Taylor who, 
eight years earlier (April 1926), had contributed an article on “‘ The Alleged 
Neglect of M. Loisy.” ‘ Dr Jacks,’ wrote Professor Taylor, ‘‘ is concerned 
with the slowness of British scholarship to take M. Loisy seriously.” He 
suggested that one of the reasons why this was so was that British scholars 
** felt that he [Loisy] writes with a bias against historical Christianity.” And 
then, referring to the growth of the Christian religion, Dr Taylor said that 
L. P. Jacks had asked the crucial question when he inquired : 


** By the work of what forces, inner and outer, were these simple men 
(the first disciples) persuaded beyond all gainsaying that the youthful 
prophet who had led them to Jerusalem on an adventure so disastrous 
and himself so swiftly come to an ignominious end, was now exalted to 
heaven as the immortal Christ ? ” 


That, as Dr Jacks and many others (both those acquainted with M. Loisy’s 
work, and those not so acquainted) have said “‘ is the most difficult of all the 
corners the historian of primitive Christianity has to turn.”” The writer of 
this present article confesses that so far as he can see no historian has ever 
turned that corner. If that corner could be negotiated, we should have the 
answer to the greatest enigma of our civilisation. For the growth (not just 
the birth) of the Christian religion in the first century and a half is a mystery 
which so far has refused to yield up its secret. Perhaps this may be taken as 
evidence that something more than men and social forces were there at work. 
For if there is one indisputable miracle in the New Testament it is the growth 
of the early Church. M. Loisy’s contribution on this matter is of great 
importance, but full conviction will not fall upon every reader.? 

Be this as it may, the lay reader of M. Loisy’s newly translated book (for 


1 Those who feel that certain fragments of papyri in the Chester Beatty collection in 
the British Museum and the John Rylands Library in Manchester invalidate M. Loisy’s 
dating of the N.T. books, should consult H. S. Shelton’s article in this JouRNAL, January 
1945. 
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Dr Jacks in matters of translation as in much else, writes with an eye on the 
Common Man) may ask, as Dr Jacks himself asked years ago, ‘‘ What would 
happen if the public began demanding that M. Loisy’s opinions should be 
heard on the wireless ? ”» What would be the effect on the religious life of the 
British people if the millions who now listen to Itma and Saturday night 
Music-Hall, should after listening to extracts from Dr Jacks’s translation 
broadcast over the radio come to feel that “‘ there was something in it ” ? 
The writer of this article put that question to Dr Jacks at his own fireside 
with the typewritten sheets of the newly completed companion volume (The 
Origins of the New Testament) lying close at hand. “‘ It would,” said Dr Jacks, 
** be a Copernican revolution in Christian theology !” 

Whether this would be a good thing or not, we cannot say. Organised 
Christianity has never fully got over its displacement from the centre of the 
Ptolemaic universe, and we may doubt whether it would survive (in any form 
familiar to us) any further displacement. This, of course, is no argument for 
not treating M. Loisy’s work with the utmost respect. We wish, however, to 
observe that if M. Loisy is right—and Dr Jacks feels that he is—then as soon 
as Dr Jacks’s protégé, the Common Man, becomes convinced (on M. Loisy’s 
authority) that “‘ Jesus had no intention of founding a religion, and gave no 
thought to that matter’ he will conclude that on this question as on so 
many others, he has been led “ up the garden path ”’, and he may be expected 
to leave a rude impress upon the sacred hot-houses !_ But the plain truth of 
the matter is this, the Common Man is not likely to regard this as a Copernican 
revolution. And why? Because he has already made up his mind on the 
subject. Roughly his conclusions are these: Jesus did live; and something 
did happen; but what, nobody quite knows; and honestly speaking it 
doesn’t really much matter just now ! 

If this seems a hard conclusion the evidence for it is to be found in those 
newspapers which recently carried the news that a mentally normal English 
boy of twelve had never heard of Jesus Christ.1_ How the Christian Church 
came into being, what are the origins of the New Testament are not serious 
questions for the man who has read in his newspaper what the Church has 
to say on the atom bomb, or what individual bishops have had it on their 
conscience to speak in support of the retention of the death penalty. Dr Jacks’s 
Common Man seems to feel that Institutional Christianity has so little to say 
to him that what M. Loisy has to say cannot matter very much either— 
vulgarly speaking, which is, I take it, the way the Common Man speaks. But 
the Common Man may not be right. M. Loisy’s book, now available in the 
English tongue, may yet have the last word. 

Every serious reader of The Birth of the Christian Religion should ask 
himself whether it is not possible that our civilisation is where it is because it 
has never been fully informed of the activity of that Spirit by which it came 
into being. The truth about The Birth of the Christian Religion and The 
Origins of the New Testament may prove to be those vital pieces of information 
we require to turn us from the Gadarene slope. 


G. STEPHENS SPINKS. 


1 Last year the total public expenditure on education—excluding the Universities—in 
England and Wales was £173M. 











NICOLAS BERDYAEV. 
STEFAN SCHIMANSKI. 


THE death of a great man is a loss at any time; but the death of Nicolas 
Berdyaev,! coming at this moment in history, is disastrous and its full import 
is, perhaps, not yet fully appreciated. For Berdyaev was more than a 
philosopher or even a prophet. He was, above all, the living conscience of 
the conflict of our time. 

That was the immediate meaning Berdyaev held for us all. He was the 
last and, perhaps, only spirit vast enough to comprehend the designs of the 
two opposing worlds; and he had made it his burden to remain the link, 
He refused to admit the final division of men and the earth, and until the 
last he fought against it. As the division emerged more clearly, his voice 
became more definite and more solitary. Berdyaev was a lonely figure. But 
in his fight he had the pulse of the living world to sustain him. Now it is 
the world, bereft of its conscience, that has been left alone. 

It is probably right to stress this aspect of Berdyaev’s thought over and 
above the other phases of his works. Russia was central to Berdyaev’s 
theme. Her universal Messianic consciousness was his own consciousness ; 
her eschatological faith in the transfiguration of all the dead was his own 
abiding faith; and though he died far away from home, he had never 
renounced his homeland. Until the last he believed in the Russian spirit 
and in a “ new Russian era of Christianity,” although he was equally vehe- 
ment in denouncing the Communist menace as the “ distortion ” of the true 
Russian idea. It was his fundamental aim to resolve that contradiction— 
not only for the sake of his own soul or the sake of Russia, but because he 
knew that the survival of mankind depended on its solution. 

Berdyaev could not escape the contradiction because it was part of his 
own life. He was a member of the Orthodox Church, but he was never 
orthodox either in religion or politics. At the age of twenty-five he was 
exiled by the Tsar to northern Russia because he had declared that the 
Church was subservient to civil power. But he fared no better after the 
Revolution when he was imprisoned twice, and finally exiled in 1923 for 
criticising Marxism. 

This contradiction, hiding a complex character behind a friendly exterior, 
was Berdyaev’s pilgrimage to truth. He came of aristocratic stock, but the 
chief tenet of his personalist philosophy was rooted in the communion of all 
men; he was an exile in the West, but upheld the life of the East. In his 
life he had embraced both worlds, accepting neither wholly, nor rejecting 
either completely. It was this that enabled him to see the interrelation of 
Communism and Capitalism, of the East and the West. The world, he main- 
tained, was not divided. It was linked in sin. But in this, as in most other 
respects, he was far ahead of the rest of the world. 

1 March 23, 1948. 
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He admitted the inevitability of social movement. ‘ Historical neces- 
sity,”’ he wrote in one of his last essays, “‘ cannot be suppressed, but it can be 
guided and in some ways improved. It follows all the more that the liberty 
of man is opposed to a so-called fatality. Its function is to spiritualise and 
ennoble the social movements that become inevitable.” 

At the same time, however, he recognised Communism for the poison it 
was ; but this did not drive him into the opposite camp. On the contrary. 
‘*Qne must have lost all conscience if one regards Capitalism as more in 
conformity with Christianity than Communism.” In fact, Capitalism, 
“which grinds man to powder in order to make him the weapon of its 
inhuman purposes,” was to him the very origin of Communism which was 
born out of the sins of the Christians. And out of this diagnosis grew his 
remedy: ‘‘ One must accept the destiny of the Russian people,”’ he told his 
fellow Russian emigrés, ‘‘ bear its cross and not remain outside.” And to his 
fellow-men at large he said: ‘* Christians will have to speak more than ever 
before of their own sins, rather than the sins of the world. . . . They will 
have to stop ascribing their own failures to the operation of forces beyond 
their control.” 

He was in no doubt as to the great mission of Christianity at this historical 
moment, when the old civilisation was breaking up, and when the new one 
had not yet begun. It was “ not to fear the social movement but to try to cure 
it from the poison that has been mixed with it, the poison of hate.” His formula 
for organising this new apocalypse which he had foreseen when it was not 
even visible, was simply “love.” That this formula had worn thin and 
proved ineffective did not weaken, it strengthened his case, for it bore out 
his conviction that man had no right to cease in his duty even if he knew he 
would fail. 

This conviction was the greatest heritage Berdyaev bequeathed to a 
world which he not only wanted to know, but also to change. It was not the 
legacy of a triumphant humanist. Berdyaev was the tragic humanist of his 
time who stood in the shadow of two opposing cultures. But within himself, 
within his contradiction, in his belief in creative ability—artistic, intellectual 
or in human relations—he carried the promise of the Europe of to-morrow. 
‘“*Man is a participant in the drama of universal history. He is obliged to 
work and create and not yield to the powers of destruction.” 

In spite of adverse reality, he himself remained faithful to his belief in the 
ultimate third revelation of the spirit in Russia and elsewhere. But it became 
increasingly difficult for the world at large to follow him. The most positive 
answer he could find to the possibility of another war was to refuse to accept 
it. But that was not necessarily a solution which the ordinary mortal could 
share. Perhaps that is why Berdyaev in The New Mystique, the book he 
contemplated and which he was destined not to write, returned to what was 
probably his deepest inspiration, the mysticism of Jacob Boehme. 

Berdyaev himself, however, was never overcome by outer circumstances, 
He was a man of catastrophe who thrived in times of revolution, war or 
occupation. Whenever his tragic prophecy stood fulfilled he rose with the 
depth of the crisis. In the last two years of his life he wrote with his charac- 
teristic intuitive passion three major works, Truth and Revelation, his spiritual 
autobiography, and The Kingdom of Caesar and of the Spirit. 
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The last was completed within two months. Five days later, on Tuesday, 
March 28, at five in the afternoon, he suddenly died at his desk in his seventy- 
fourth year. I saw the half-smoked cigar, the opened Russian Bible, and the 
notes he had made for the new book, still lying as he had left them. He died 
as he had lived : without complaint. 

This trait distinguished him from thinkers like Kierkegaard, Dostoyevsky 
and Shestov, with whom he had so much in common. Berdyaev concealed 
his own suffering. Yet he had suffered a great deal in his life, physically and 
mentally, as an exile and for financial reasons, and most of all on account of 
Russia. In the end this suffering broke the limits of silent endurance. Up 
till then every one of his books had been a summing-up, as it were, of a 
particular affirmation. He seldom revealed how it had been arrived at. 
That is no doubt why the man and his books, though they “ denied the 
foundation of the whole world,” gave that strange outer appearance of calm 
and poise. Only when the night began to close in did he break the restraint 
and revealed himself in his autobiography to the world as he was. Did Russia 
break him ? 

Russia certainly held his fate in his last fateful years. When I first met 
Berdyaev, shortly after the end of the war, he was already preoccupied with 
this problem. He was certain that Russia would survive her temporary loss 
of liberty, but he was equally convinced that this. was not understood in the 
West, and that the misunderstandings would grow like an avalanche. The 
Russian Idea, which he was writing at the time, was to show the world what 
the ‘‘ new-old ”’ Russia had to give to the “‘ dying ’’ West. 

About a year later, on my return from Germany, I told Berdyaev about 
my experiences with the Russians. He listened without saying a word. I 
stopped, but he asked me to carry on. He never made a comment when I 
had finished. But when the Zoshchenko crisis broke only two or three weeks 
later, the break became inevitable. ‘‘ The monolithic pretensions of the 
government and of the party,” he wrote on that occasion, “ are an error, a 
false religion.” The enslavement of the spirit by the Russian Government 
was “‘ the fatal result of the totalitarianism of the Marxist conception.” This 
statement in the pro-Russian emigré journal in Paris must have been a bitter 
decision to make for Berdyaev who, when I first saw him, had told me that 
he contemplated responding to an invitation to return to Russia. Now 
Russia herself had cut off his return. Yet Berdyaev remained convinced that 
the Soviet Government was unrepresentative of the Russian people. 

This faith in Russia was boundless and mystical, and it passed away with 
him when he was buried in the little cemetery of Clamart, on the banks of 
the Seine. His ideas had spread far and wide ; his books had been translated 
into fourteen languages; personalist groups had been founded even in 
Yugoslavia and Spain. But it is too early to say whether they struck roots 
anywhere, and whether his faith was a Utopian dream or prophetic reality. 


STEFAN SCHIMANSKI. 


LONDON. 
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THE SINGLE ONE AND THE OTHER. 
CONSTANCE I. SMITH. 


In this paper I propose to consider certain points which have been made by 
Professor Martin Buber ! in the course of a criticism of Séren Kierkegaard’s 
doctrine of the Single One.?. My aim is to present thereby a changed category 
of the Single One based upon Buber’s own conception. This differs funda- 
mentally from Kierkegaard’s and, I profoundly believe, offers us as persons, 
and the world as the body politic, a way of salvation which Kierkegaard’s 
concept does not offer us. We have much to learn from Kierkegaard, but 
along the lines of his thought which will be examined here it would, I think, 
be disastrous to follow him. 

The points to be discussed as being considered to be irreconcilable with 
the true significance of the category, and also leading to inconsistencies in 
Kierkegaard’s own thought, are: (1) the essential relation of the Single One 
with God; (2) his unessential relations with the Other, that is, with his 
Thou ; (8) his relations with “‘ crowd.” 

The Doctrine of the Single One. Two concepts stand out with peculiar 
clarity in Kierkegaard’s doctrine of the Single One. They are: (a) solitari- 
ness ; (b) renunciation. (a) Everyone must become (note, not already is) 
utterly alone before God. (b) To achieve in any instant and in all the subse- 
quent striving for existential truth, such absolute singleness, renunciation— 
of all essential relations with other human beings and with the world—must 
be regarded as “ the life-theme, the basic problem, and the stuff out of which 
all teaching is woven.” * In Kierkegaard’s view every man’s goal and task 
is to become a single man in order to enter into a relation with the absolute, 
that is, with God. Only as a single one can a man have relation with God, 
and only such a relation is essential; all other relations are unessential. 
Kierkegaard writes : ‘ To fulfill the first condition of all religiosity is ‘ to be 
a single man.’* The Single One is the category through which from the 
religious standpoint time and history and the race must pass.” > In other 
words, God’s intercourse is only with the single human being. With this 
single one—which, be it understood, every man can and must become—God’s 
connection is ontic; it is a bond which establishes man as a real existent. 
Time, history, and the race are bound to the absolute, realised as truth, only 
as they pass through this category of one man standing alone before God 
and striving for the realisation and incarnation of his faith, striving, that is, 
for the bodily fulfilment of his faith in the wholeness of his human life. 


1 In Between-Man and Man. English translation. Kegan Paul (1947). 

2 I have adopted Ronald Gregor Smith’s translation of der Einzelne (hiin Enkelte) in 
preference to the “ individual’’ of other translators because it seems to me that it better 
indicates the full significance of the category. 

3 Op. cit., The Question to the Single One, p. 40. 

4 Ibid., p. 42. 

5 Ibid. 
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As Buber says this sort of existence, this existence as a single one, “‘ steps 
in its essence over the boundary of the person. Then being, familiar being, 
becomes unfamiliar and no longer signifies my being but my participation in 
the Present Being.” That this is what Kierkegaard means is expressed in 
the fundamental word that the Single One “ corresponds ” to God. God 
is the truth, and “ this view of life ” which consists in the Single One’s existing 
‘is the very truth.” * ‘To be the Single One is the communication of the 
truth, that is of the human truth.”* ‘ The truth,” says Kierkegaard, 
** cannot be communicated and received except as it were before God’s eyes, 
by God’s help, so that God is there, is the medium as he is the truth. For 
God is the truth and its medium.” # 

But whosoever recognises that he himself in his concrete singularity is 
related essentially to an other, recognises himself to be personally responsible 
for a trust that this other has reposed in him. The Single One of Kierkegaard 
is the truth, and he is responsible towards God who addresses him primarily. 
The “‘ crowd ” is untruth. ‘ Being in a crowd either releases from repentance 
and responsibility, or weakens the responsibility of the Single One, since the 
crowd leaves only a fragment of responsibility to him.” ® 

-The main points of Kierkegaard’s doctrine, then, are: solitariness ; 
renunciation of the world and of human beings in order to stand, unbound 
by any other essential relation, a free man before God ; existential realisation 
of the truth as opposed to a possession of the truth ; responsibility and, it is 
important to add, obedience to God and love for God. Kierkegaard desires 
to lead all men to a “‘ narrow pass’; ‘“‘ where possible to induce the many 
. . . to pass through this narrow pass ‘ the Single One ’ through which, note 
well, none passes unless he becomes the ‘ Single One’ since in the concept 
itself the opposite is excluded.” ® 

The Essential and the Unessential Relations. ‘‘ The eternal, the decisive 
can be worked for only where one man is; and to become this one man 
which all men can means to let oneself be helped by God.” ” So wrote 
Kierkegaard, and Buber admits: “‘ This is a way.” Nevertheless he con- 
tinues : ‘‘ And yet it is not the way.” ® 

It is not the way for the reason that it allows immediate essential relations 
only with God; relations with other men and with the world are to be 
mediate and unessential. ‘‘ Everyone should be chary about having to do 
with ‘ the others’ and should speak only with God.” ® I am to love my 
neighbour as myself, but I am not to love him with an immediate love but 
with a love which brings in God as “ the middle term.’ Earthly love “ is 
partiality and the passion of partiality. Christian love is self-denying love.” ® 
So Kierkegaard renounced his engagement to Regina Olsen. ‘* In order to come 
to love I had to remove the object.”’ 1° 

These contentions are fundamental to the category of the Single One as 
it is conceived by Kierkegaard, and, I submit, they render nugatory that for 
which the category was conceived. We agree that man must become a 
Single One in order to enter into right relation with God, to participate in 


1 Op. cit., p. 42.  * Ibid., p. 47. 3 Ibid. * Ibid. 

5 Ibid., p. 46. ® Ibid., p. 49. ? Ibid., pp. 49-50. 8 Ibid., p. 50. 
® Times Literary Supplement : Review of Works of Love, April 19, 1947. - 

10 The Question to the Single One, p. 52. 
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Present Being. For the sake of this relation man exists. But—and now, 
following Buber, I directly question Kierkegaard’s formulation—man, I 
contend, achieves this relation which establishes him as Man, as one who 
“* corresponds ” to God, only if he stands in an essential relation with other men 
and with things. This is not to say that the relation with God is the un- 
essential relation ; it is to maintain that the essential relation with the world 
is the way which leads to God. God—and this is not said dogmatically but 
in the very passion of faith—God does not mediate between me and that 
Other who is my Thou, for unless my relation with the other is direct he is 
not my Thou, one with whom I have genuine dialogue, spoken from and with 
my whole being, with the fullness of my life ; on the contrary, the Other, my 
Thou, mediates between me and God. ‘ The extended lines of relation meet 
in the Eternal Thou . . . by means of every particular Thou the primary 
word addresses the Eternal Thou.” 1 Kierkegaard by excluding the other, 
by removing the object in order to come to love, lost God; he stood alone 
before a void. 

Buber justifies his contention that Kierkegaard’s is not the way in the 
following manner: (1) the neighbour (the man who meets me time and 
again in the context of life) is to be loved “‘ as one like myself” (not ‘‘ as I 
love myself’: in the last reality one does not love oneself but one should rather 
learn to love oneself through love of one’s neighbour).2 (2) God and man are not 
rivals. To remove the object is ‘‘ sublimely to misunderstand God... . 
Creatures are placed in my way so that I, their fellow-creature, by means of 
them and with them find the way to God. A God reached by their exclusion 
would not be the God of all lives in whom all life is fulfilled. . . . God wants 
us to come to him by means of the Reginas he has created and not by renuncia- 
tion of them. . . . Without an object, artificially producing the object from 
the abundance of the human spirit and calling it God, this love has its being 
in the void.” 8 ni: 

In being “‘ chary ” with all save God, in speaking Thou to God alone, in 
renouncing all ontic bonds with the Other, the thing, the creature, Kierke- 
gaard loved—nothing. By removing the object he came, not to love, but to 
non-being. Buber writes: “To teach an acosmic relation to God is not to 
know the creator. . . . The real God lets no shorter line reach him than 
each man’s longest, which is the line embracing the world that is accessible 
to this man. . . . Who could suppose in decisive insight that God wants 
Thou to be said only to him, and to all others only an unessential and funda- 
mentally invalid word ? ” 4 

To love the other mediately, with God as ‘‘ the middle term,” or to love 
the other “‘ with the passion of partiality ”’ is not to love at all. The former 
is not love because, as has been already said ° the relation to the Thou must 
be direct. Not even God intervenes between J and Thou. He embraces I 
and Thou but he does not come between. God is not at any time a means. 
The latter is not genuine earthly love. It is true, as Buber acknowledges, 
that every real relation in the world rests on individuation, this is its joy—for 


1 J and Thou, Martin Buber, p. 75 (English translation, Kegan Paul). 
2 The Question to the Single One, p. 51. See also Translator’s note, p. 208. (Italics 
mine.) 


3 Loc. cit., p. 52. 4 Ibid., pp. 52, 54. 5 Supra. 
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only in this way is mutual knowledge of different beings won,! but the 
partiality of which Kierkegaard speaks is a feeling ; the other is an It, a 
‘content ” ; an object ; in genuine earthly love there is no need, no thought, 
of self-denial ; ‘ love is between I and Thou.” ? Nor is there any possibility 
of self-love in the usual sense of the words. .‘‘ I, the lover [writes Buber], 
turn to this other human being, the beloved in his otherness, his independence, 
his self-reality, and turn to him with all the power of intention of my own 
heart. I certainly turn to him as to one who is there turning to me, but in 
that very reality, not comprehensible by me but rather comprehending me, 
in which I am there turning to him. I do not assimilate into my own soul that 
which lives and faces me, I vow it faithfully to myself and myself to it.” ® 

Kierkegaard has fatefully misunderstood the human love that is between 
I and Thou as we stand together in the presence of God. 

In the same manner, Kierkegaard, his singleness before God symbolised 
by his renunciation of marriage, speaks vainly not only of love, but vainly 
also of “‘ the ethical.” ‘‘ The ethical,” says Kierkegaard, ‘‘ is the only means 
by which God communicates with man.”* As Buber points out, we must 
not understand this in the sense of “ the absolutising of the ethical.” But it 
must be understood so that not merely an autarkic ethic but also an autarkic 
religion is inadmissible; so that as the ethical cannot be freed from the 
religious neither can the religious from the ethical without ceasing to do 
justice to the present truth. The ethical no longer appears here, as in Kierke- 
gaard’s earlier thought, as a “stage ”’ from which a “leap” leads to the 
religious, but it dwells in the religious, in faith and service. ‘‘ This ethical... 
means an essential action and suffering in relation to men which are co- 
ordinated with the essential relation to God. But only he who has to do with 
men essentially can essentially act and suffer in relation to them.” > And we 
have seen that Kierkegaard explicitly limits the essential relation to God. 
‘** The ethical in its plain truth means to help God by loving his creation in 
his creatures, by loving it towards him.” ® 

One may, I think, agree with Buber that occasionally at least, Kierkegaard 
doubted the validity of his own contentions. ‘‘ Had I had faith I would 
have stayed with Regina,” he wrote in his Journal. This is tantamount to 
the admission that the Single One can and may have to do essentially with 
another. And that he not only can and may but ought to do so is implicit in 
the statement ‘‘ The only means by which God communicates with man is 
the ethical.” Again, he wrote in his Journal, in fear and trembling, “‘ The 
frightful thing is that precisely the highest form of piety, to let everything 
earthly go, can be the highest egoism.’’> The idea of egoism used here is 
an idea of motivation. The sentence is changed to a still more frightful one 
if we substitute for the idea of motivation, the idea of a state of affairs ; then 
in Buber’s own words we have : “‘ Precisely what appears to us as the highest 
form of piety—to let everything earthly go—is the highest egoism.”’ ® 

* Ts it true,”’ Buber continues, ‘‘ that the Single One corresponds to God ? 
Does he realise the ‘ image ’ of God solely by having become a Single One ? 
One thing is lacking for that to be—and it is the decisive thing.” ® 


1 I and Thou, p. 99. 2 Ibid., pp. 14-15. 
3 Between Man and Man, p. 29. 

4 The Question to the Single One, p. 55. 7 

5 Loc. cit., p. 56. ® Ibid., p. 57. 
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And now follows Buber’s own conception of the category: ‘‘ The Single 
One corresponds to God when he in his human way embraces the bit of the 
world offered to him as God embraces his creation in his divine way.” 
God “is the infinite J who makes every Jt into his Thou.” The single man 
“‘ realises the image of God when, as much.as he can in a personal way, he 
says Thou with his being to the beings living round about him.” ! 

The Single One and “the Crowd.” ‘‘ The crowd is untruth.” ‘ This 
consideration of life, the Single One, is the truth.” ‘‘ No one is excluded 
from becoming a Single One except him who excludes himself by wishing to 
be crowd.” “* In defiance of the whole nineteenth century I cannot marry.” 2 
Such are Kierkegaard’s pronouncements. 

We have said * that the outstanding points of his doctrine are renunciation 
and solitariness. His thought, says Buber, “ circles round the fact that he 
essentially renounced an essential relation to a definite person.” 4 In all 
senses Kierkegaard must live in singleness. ‘‘ The renunciation becomes 
essential through its representing in concrete biography the renunciation of 
an’essential relation to the world as that which hinders being alone before 
God.” > The Single One and the crowd . . . this opposition is not to be 
separated from that into which Kierkegaard enters with the world, expressing 
it symbolically by means of his renunciation.”’ ® 

It is of cardinal importance that we should clearly understand the purport 
of Kierkegaard’s ideas on the ‘“ crowd,” on politics, and on woman. With 
the wisdom and tenderness that is characteristic of his writing, Buber points 
out that he does not say “‘ that Kierkegaard on his rock, alone with the mercy 
of the Merciful, is forbidden to speak essentially only with God. . . . I say 
only that you and I are forbidden.” ? 

Kierkegadtd wants to lead the unbelieving man of his age, who is entangled 
in the crowd, to the solitary life of faith; and Kierkegaard does not marry 
in a symbolic action of negation which “* excludes ” every man who wishes to 
be crowd and who, further, by binding himself in marriage, prevents himself 
from debouching into the infinite, for woman stands “ in a dangerous rapport 
to finitude.” The renunciation of Regina Olsen was one bought with the 
heart’s blood, but the renunciation of the life (conditioned by life with a 
person) with an impersonal being—people—crowd—is a positively valued 
renunciation. 

What Kierkegaard caricatures as crowd and untruth, is the body politic, 
in other words, the human world. This turning away from the world, not 
knowing, not wishing to know, its essence, conceiving it as malformed and 
degenerate, gravely invalidates Kierkegaard’s contention in the Works of 
Love that we must assume that love and the lovable already exist in every 
man and that we are bound by the duty of loving everybody just as we see 
them.§ Additional to the factor that it is impossible genuinely to love the 
concrete individual with whom one is chary of having dealings, is the factor 
that it is impossible to love him if one refuses to know, more strongly, to 
suffer, with him the distortions, the abasements, the untruth, in the body 


1 The Question to the Single One, pp. 56-57. * Ibid., pp. 58-59. * Supra., p. 315. 
* The Question to the Single One, p. 58. 

5 Loc. cit., p. 58. 6 Ibid., p. 59. 7 Ibid., p. 56. 

8 Times Literary Supplement: Review of Works of Love, April 19, 1947. 
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politic. There may be, there is, need for warning against the crowd, but, as 
Buber says, that most miserable state, is only a state of affairs in the body 
politic, and “‘ the body politic . . . seeks . . . knowingly or unknowingly to 
realise in its genuine formations men’s turning to one another in the context 
of creation. The false formations distort but they cannot eliminate the 
eternal origin. . . . The man who has not ceased to love the human world in 
all its abasement sees even to-day its genuine form.” } 

In brief, as Buber understands, untruth is related to truth. If the Single 
One is the truth is he really able to avoid relations with the otherness of the 
many, true and untrue, good and evil as that otherness may be ? 

In Kierkegaard’s rejection of marriage Buber finds a secret and un- 
expressed connection with his rejection of the “‘ world.” ‘‘ Marriage [writes 
Buber], as the decisive union of one with another, confronts one with the body 
politic and its destiny . . . the ‘ community ’ of marriage is part of the great 
community. . . . He who ‘has entered on marriage,’ has been in earnest, 
in the intention of the sacrament, with the fact that the other is: with the 
fact that I cannot legitimately share in the Present Being without sharing 
in the being of the other; with the fact that I cannot answer the life-long 
address of God to me without being at the same time answerable for the 
other as one who is entrusted to me. But thereby a man has decisively 
entered into relation with otherness, and the basic structure of otherness, in 
many ways uncanny but never quite unholy or incapable of being hallowed, 
in which I and the others who meet me in my life are interwoven is the body 
politic. It is to this . . . that marriage intends to lead us. . . . Expressed 
with a view to the man the woman certainly stands ‘ in a dangerous rapport 
to finitude ’ and finitude is certainly the danger, for nothing threatens us so 
sharply as that we remain clinging to it. But our hope of salvation is forged 
on this very danger, for our human way to the infinite leads only through 
fulfilled finitude.” ? 

Marriage, then, Buber contends, is the exemplary bond “ which carries 
us into the greater bondage ” of the human world. 

The Single One in Responsibility. In Buber’s own words : ‘‘ The category 
of the Single One has changed.” As briefly and precisely as possible I will 
now put forward this different category. 

In opposition to Kierkegaard’s renunciation of all essential relations with 
one person in the bond of marriage and with the world in a greater bondage, 
I submit that ‘‘ the Single One is not the man who has to do with God essen- 
tially and only unessentially with others. . . . The Single One is the man for 
whom the reality of relation with God as an exclusive relation includes and 
encompasses the possibility of relation with all otherness, and for whom the 
whole body politic, the reservoir of otherness, offers just enough otherness 
for him to pass his life with it.” ® 

The narrow pass is reached by way of individual and collective egoism 
and despair. The Single One truly stands in God’s presence only when he 
‘“* puts his arms round the vexatious world whose true name is creation.” * 
He cannot “ find God’s hands when he stretches his own hands out and away 

1 The Question to the Single One, p. 60. 


2 Loc. cit.,p. 61. (Italics mine.) 
3 Ibid., p. 65. 
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beyond creation.” 1 He cannot hear the address of God, the Eternal Thou, 
and answer it with his life unless he hears and answers (as an J addressed by 
a Thou who approaches him in the biographical and historical hour) whatever 
is presented to him, stark, uncurtailed, by the concrete situation as it arrives. 

And here we touch upon a vitally important point which up to now I 
have not mentioned. Kierkegaard speaks of “the religious standpoint.” 
‘‘ What [asks Buber] is this religious standpoint ? The standpoint towards 
God, gained by standing aside from all others ? God one object beside other 
objects ? ” 2 

The Single One, as presented by Buber, knows there is no religious stand- 
point, no religious moment extracted from the secular context of life. There 
is nothing but the everyday out of which the lover of God is never taken. 

For Buber, the human person is the irremovable place of the struggle 
between the world’s movement away from God and its movement towards 
God. Every great bond of man connects him with the finite ; now the other 
is It, or He or She. But every great finite bond is the way to the infinite ; 
every particular Thou is a glimpse through to the eterna! Thou. 

In this changed category, the Single One suffers his destiny in the world. 
‘* At the place where he stands . . . he does what he can to make the crowd 
no longer a crowd. Otherness enshrouds him, the otherness to which he is 
betrothed. But he takes it up into his life only in the form of the other . . . 
the other who meets him, who is sought, lifted out of the crowd, the ‘ com- 
panion.’ Even if he has to speak to the crowd he seeks the person, for a 
people can find and find again its truth only through persons, through persons 
standing their test.” ® 

And so we reach this explicit enunciation : “‘ That is the Single One who 
‘ changes the crowd into Single Ones ’.”’ I put before you Buber’s question : 
“How could it be one who remains far from the crowd? It cannot be one 
who is reserved, only one who is given ; given not given over. The Single One 
sets his soul to make the crowd no longer a crowd, to bring out from the 
crowd and set in the way of creation which leads to the Kingdom.” # 

That is the Single One who loves God and his companion in one. He, 
though he remains in all the frailty of his humanity, receives God for his 
companion. ‘‘ Only he who himself turns to the other human being and 
opens himself to him receives the world in him. Only the being whose other- 
ness, accepted by my being, lives and faces me in the whole compression of 
existence, brings the radiance of eternity to me.” ® 

When I take the other and the world into my life’s devotion as otherness 
extended and entrusted to me then only do my fingers reach the realm of 
lightning and of grace. 

CONSTANCE I. SMITH. 


CRANLEIGH, SURREY. 


1 The Question to the Single One, p.65. ‘* Ibid., p. 65. 
2 Ibid., p. 57. 5 Between Man and Man, p. 30. 
3 Ibid., pp. 64-65. 
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THE LIVING FULLNESS OF LIFE. 
H. BOMPAS SMITH, 


Professor Emeritus of Education in Manchester University. 


Tue Christian message is often expounded in a form which seems alien to the 
scientific and historical outlook on the world which shapes the thinking of 
most thoughtful minds. The vital truth of that message would be made 
clearer if theologians followed their wisest leaders in wholeheartedly recog- 
nising that God speaks through the voice of science no less than through the 
Bible. They might then take as the background of their teaching the Pauline 
doctrine of the pleroma which conceives religion as the filling of men’s hearts 
and minds with the fullness of him that filleth all in all. 

To this doctrine we can now give a more concrete meaning than was 
possible in pre-scientific times. We know more about the fullness of the 
world which makes possible and enriches our experience ; and I shall illus- 
trate a possible modern form of the doctrine by briefly considering three 
main types of experience which give fullness to our lives. We must, however, 
remember that when we distinguish types of experience we are artificially 
isolating aspects of the comprehensive experience of living. The process by 
which the world imparts fullness to our souls is therefore far more complex 
than this simplification suggests. 

We shall begin with our basic experience of living in an ordered external 
world in which events take place in temporal and spatial relations with each 
other. In our normal daily lives this type of experience is so inextricably 
combined with experiences of other kinds that we take it for granted, without 
troubling about its specific character or the conditions which make it possible. 
We assume, that is, that the external world is intelligible and that other 
people in principle see and hear the same things as we do. But accurate 
observations made by scientists show that these assumptions must be more 
closely defined, and that they then hold good only because the structure of 
the physical universe fulfils certain very complex conditions. It is true that 
our individual experiences give us a starting-point from which to explore the 
world. We transcend this starting-point when we feel sure that our experi- 
ences are not simply incidents in our personal lives but a source of objective 
knowledge. We gain this assurance by satisfying ourselves that our observa- 
tions fit in with those of other observers. We then co-operate in evolving a 
coherent system of knowledge “ true ” for all observers alike. 

Our observations, however, vary somewhat according to where we are 
and whether or not we are moving. The interval I observe between a flash 
of lightning and the ensuing thunder will differ from that observed by a man 
nearer the storm, or by a man in an aeroplane flying away from it. In order 
to gain scientific knowledge of the phenomenon we must so co-ordinate our 
observations that, these differences being allowed for, the resulting knowledge 
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can be formulated in statements true for all observers alike. This, however, 
has proved a difficult task. 


“* The whole problem of relativity physics . . . arises from the need 
to formulate laws of nature independent of the differing perceptions of 
observers moving differently and at differing distances from the events 
which they study.” 4 


Unless such laws could be formulated the physical world would not be intel- 
ligible and we should live in a perpetual nightmare. 

The world has, however, figuratively speaking, gone out of its way to 
n to the make the physical universe intelligible to us. E. A. Milne has shown that 


king of our experience of the temporal sequence of events, and the possibility of 
ve made correlating our observations, imply a physical universe possessing the com- 
y recog- plicated structure of our external world. Even remote features of that world, 
ugh the such as the apparently spiral form of distant nebule, and the very gradual. 
Pauline shortening of the earth’s sidereal year, are characteristic of its intelligible 


's hearts order. The world, we may say, fills us with knowledge of itself partly by 
making the phenomenal universe such as we can understand. 


nan was An inherently intelligible world is, however, not enough. We must have 
s of the minds in some measure able to know it, and we must desire to do so. This 
all illus- need the world has met by endowing us with the power of thinking things as 
ng three they in fact are, not merely as we wish or imagine them to be. This power 
1owever, is exercised when we reason, and its employment is prompted by our inborn 
tificially — desire to know. We begin with an instinctive impulse to know situations of 
ocess by immediate importance to us, but our thirst for knowledge leads on to 
complex systematic efforts to understand the World as a coherent whole. 


Further, the world stimulates and guides our knowing by making things 
external tell us about themselves in answer to our questions. It also teaches us how 
vith each to correlate and so interpret their replies. One principle made clear by 
xtricably scientific research is that we must concentrate on observing the objects we 
without — would know, or we may say, on asking them appropriate questions. We 
possible. must then sedulously listen to their answers, whether or not these are such 
at other § as we expect or desire. All knowledge is a revelation made by the world to 
accurate — those able and ready to receive it through the instrumentality of the things 
be more — they observe. Again, we must co-ordinate the particular revelations made to 
ucture of § us and others by means of logical and mathematical reasoning, the principles 
true that § of which are determined for us by the structure of the world itself. 
plore the By thus giving us the experience of gaining factual and scientific know- 
r experi- § ledge of external things the world imparts to us some modicum of its own 
objective § being. We learn more or less clearly that in the physical universe events are 
observa- § related to each other in accordance with fixed principles or laws in a coherent 
volving 2 § system at once stable and constantly changing in detail. This world-pattern 
we reproduce in our small human way by thinking rationally in close co- 
e we are § operation with our fellows. We thus in some measure cease to live narrow 
na flash § and empty lives in fictitious would-be independence of the world to which we 
by aman § owe our being. 
In order This advance is, however, both incomplete and inseparably connected 
inate our § with other aspects of our mental development. Apart from these it would 
nowledge 1M. Johnson: Time, Knowledge and the Nebule, p. 83. 
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lose most of its significance. The rapid progress of physical science has 
opened new fields which call for investigation, including that disclosed by 
psychical research. We are also far from having learned to face facts as a 
matter of course. The advance will, we may hope, continue, but we mis- 
conceive the part it should play in our lives unless we remember its inherent 
limitations. 

Specifically factual knowledge of the external world, of which pure 
physical science is the most developed form, is knowledge of things looked at 
from outside. We observe the outward changes taking place, but do not 
think of the changing things themselves as having importance for us and 
other people, or as possessing intrinsic worth. This limitation of scientific 
knowledge to a specific field has been made clear by physicists. Milne’s 
typical observers view their objects from a more or less distant standpoint, 
and their dealings with them are confined to noting the times at which they 
see the changes that occur; they then mathematically evaluate their results. 
As Eddington and other scientists tell us, what they thus come to know is 
not what things are like, but patterns of functionally connected changes, which 
can be embodied in differential equations. These equations hold good to 
whatever “ things ” the symbols they include refer. We can, for example, 
have equations specifying properties of waves without raising the question 
Waves of what ? 


‘“* We must (writes Eddington,) seek a knowledge which is neither of 
actors nor actions, but of which the actors and actions are a vehicle. 
The knowledge we can acquire is knowledge of a structure or pattern 
contained in the actions.” 1 


Few of us appreciate the importance of this knowledge or the labour and 
originality of those by whom it has been gained. The knowledge with which 
we are most familiar is knowledge of actual or possible persons and things 
that we feel are important to us. Knowing them is one aspect of our together- 
ness with them as co-members in a concrete world in which they help or 
hinder our activities. We know them primarily as friends or foes, and to 
that extent make them part of our own lives. Only by their aid, or it may 


’ be, by conflict with them, are we able to do what we feel to be worth while. 


A second way in which the world adds fullness to our lives is by leading us to 
appreciate the value that things have for us. 

We saw that the world puts us in the way of gaining factual knowledge 
by giving us standpoints from which we start. Similarly in order that we 
may live in a realm of valuable persons and things, the world starts us with 
the experience of living in specific situations which we feel have value for us. 
But in living such situations we live together with the persons or things that 
principally give them their value. We therefore feel that the situation’s value 
for us originates in the value these dominant persons and things themselves 
possess. We thus to some extent transcend the experience from which we 
start by appreciating the inherent or objective value of things, instead of 
simply their value for ourselves. The advance can be compared with that 
from our individual experience of events to factual knowledge of them, and 
its consequences are equally far-reaching. For we come to live in a realm of 
1 Quoted by M. Johnson: Science and the Meaning of Truth, p. 72. 
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persons and things that are in themselves important. In it things are or can 
be done that promote or obstruct not merely our own lives but life in general. 
As members of this realm we are purposefully active in doing positively 
valuable things and getting others to do them. 

We realise our potential membership of this realm by living together with 
people and things not only in particular situations but as co-members of 
societies. We then develop patterns of living together which may or may 
not centre in specialised activities. A family, a nation, a profession, and a 
factory each has its pattern of co-operative living which its members make 
their own in their individual ways. By sharing these wider patterns of living 
we do many things which would otherwise be beyond us, and so live fuller 
lives. We thereby become more creatively active in helping other people to 
realise their potential value; we may lead a sluggard to become a useful 
citizen. Further, by making use of inanimate things we convert them into 
means of promoting life, and so give them a new status in the universal 
scheme. A species of wild grass is transformed into corn. Space ceases to be 
merely an external relation between physical things and becomes a field of 
purposive activity. Time is no longer simply a relation between successive 
events ; it becomes a continuum in which life can advance or decay in the 
strength of its past and in preparation for its future. 

We thus clearly attain greater fullness of life, but it is the world that fills 
us. It does so, in the first place by being a world on which, humanly speaking, 
elaborate arrangements have been made for life on the earth to be possible. 
In his Fitness of the Environment Professor Lawrence Henderson has described 
the extremely complex conditions which had to be fulfilled before living 
creatures could emerge on the earth’s surface and by degrees give rise to 
more advanced forms of life. According to one time-scale the physical 
universe began to take shape about 2,000 million years ago. If an angel had 
then been present he might have noted with surprise that in the evolution of 
countless stars the initial preparations were begun for a home for minute 
living creatures on a particular planet to be thereafter called into being. 

Hardly less impressive has been the detailed story of biological evolution 
and man’s social progress. But the fuller lives of progressive species meant 
that they reproduced in their small ways the creative activity of the world 
itself as the source and realm of life. The world, so to speak, fills them with 
its own life by making them its agents in maintaining and developing life on 
the earth. Botanists and zoologists tell us much about the creative activities 
of plants and animals, originating in their vital togetherness with their 
environments. How closely their activities are bound up with creative 
movements in the world around them is exemplified in Sir Charles Sherring- 
ton’s statement :— 


** We may suppose that there has been no advance of a new type of 
living without the production of some chemical compound the exact like 
of which had not previously existed on the earth.” ! 


Further, creative activity involves a kind of prospective living in and for 
the future. It transcends the immediate present, and gains what Bergson 
calls duration in which past, present and future form an indissoluble whole. 
1 Man on His Nature, p. 139. 
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In making living creatures purposively active the world imparts to them 
something of its own transcendence of serial time. It does so before they 
have any experience of what living for the future means. The growth of our 
bodies, for instance, is largely determined by future needs, and though made 
possible by their past is not simply the outcome of it. To quote Sherrington 
again: We find 


** nerves . . . constructed in view of what will be ‘ wanted’ of them. 
. . . Limb-buds, futile at their appearing, and yet deliberately appearing 
in order to become limbs in readiness for an existence when they will be 


all-important. . . . All is remembered; no detail is forgotten, even to 
the criss-cross hairs at entrance to a cat’s ear which keep out water and 
flies.” 1 


When animals and men begin themselves to be active their instinctive 
responses to immediate situations are often unwittingly guided by future 
needs, as when, for example birds build their nests. In our purposeful 
activities directed towards foreseen ends, we may build better or worse than 
we know, but we experience in our degree the world’s continuity of creative 
being. 

When we thus reproduce the world’s pattern by being creatively and 
purposefully active we exemplify in our small human way one of its pro- 
foundest characteristics. Our experience would be chaotic unless the world 
had an underlying and pervasive unity the full meaning of which we cannot 
fathom but which we inevitably assume. This unity is revealed in the 
coherence of the physical universe, but we glimpse its deeper significance in 
our own oneness as individual persons. It is as persons that*we realise our 
membership of the realm of life. For example we value things which appeal 
to us personally, though it may be because they are important for other 
people ; we also use things for purposes which we personally entertain. 

Our individuality is, however, not given us ready-made but has to be 
achieved. We are endowed with a capacity for becoming rational human 
beings, but we never completely succeed in actually living as such. But the 
world does not leave us unaided. Any advance we make is rendered possible 
and inspired by the world’s creative activity at work in us and in our environ- 
ment. It is at work in the call of things of value which stir our feelings and 
incite us to be active. It is revealed in the patterns of living together which 
as members of society we share and so widen our own lives. It speaks to us 
through the voices of things that tell us how we must use them if we are to do 
so with effect, and so directs our efforts which would otherwise be futile. 
The world is thus the source as well as the sphere of all that has value for life, 
and our lives tend to grow in value in proportion as in thought, feeling and 
action we realise the meaning of this fact. 

One of the great mysteries is that the world takes such elaborate measures 
to make life possible and to secure its progress, and yet the vast majority of 
living creatures belong to stationary or regressive species. Perhaps we can 
say only that in the world as we know it life and progress involve an adven- 
turous struggle against adverse conditions ; our energies are thereby evoked 
and life becomes more worthwhile. As W. Macneile Dixon puts it, strife and 
1 Man on His Nature, pp. 111f. 
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suffering and evil are the hounds of heaven, hunting us, that we may develop 
all our powers,! 

So far we have been speaking of the world’s activity in shaping and 
enriching our lives by making us members of an intelligible order of events 
and more particularly of a realm of life in which we are creatively and purpose- 
fully active. But the whole process would be futile and delusive unless order 
were the essential framework of a world in which it is intrinsically worth- 
while to live. Again, value for life would be meaningless unless life in itself 
were worth living and could be made more or less worthwhile. When we 
speak of the world as imparting fullness of life, we imply that it is the source 
of all worth and that it gives some measure of worth to its living members as 
the fundamental basis of their being. But so far at any rate as human beings 
are concerned, it gives them only potential worth which they must them- 
selves make actual. The world endows us with a capacity for worth which 
it calls us to realise by helping to make actual the potential worth of persons 
and situations and things. We grow in worth by helping other people to 
live more worthwhile lives. By actually doing the deeds which call to be 
done we make their potential worth effective in the realm of actual facts. A 
beautiful object has only a sleeping beauty’ until it is awakened and made 
active by being enjoyed or, it may be, given concrete external shape. 

We help people and things to realise their potential worth by living with 
them in a realm of worth in which, for example, there are people to be loved 
and right things to be done. We can do so because the world is, among other 
things, a realm of worth, with patterns of worth analogous on a high level to 
the patterns of changes in the physical universe. Philosophers and poets, 
artists and musicians reveal to us something of the variety and deep signi- 
ficance of these patterns ; and the world’s members realise their worth by 
their combined creative activity in making actual potential patterns of worth. 
** Out of three sounds ” a musician frames, ‘‘ not a fourth sound, but a star.” 
It is by sharing patterns of right living that members of societies make their 
own lives and those of their fellows more worthwhile. 

Of this realm of worth the world makes us potential members by endowing 

us with a sense of the worth of specific situations and people and things known 
to us in the first instance from outside and as having value for us. A child 
learns to recognise his mother as a person in the external world, but from the 
first he loves her as the unique person she is. He early feels the intrinsic 
rightness of certain actions, though what particular actions thus call to be 
,done for their own sakes depends largely on his family’s pattern of living. 
He enjoys looking at a “‘ pretty ’ flower which he shows to other people as 
pretty ; but he enjoys it for the worth he finds in it, not because the others 
like it. From such elementary beginnings we develop, in togetherness with 
people who have worth for us, an expanding sense of the worth of certain 
patterns of living and beauty and truth and of the persons and objects that 
exemplify or embody them. But even in our widest appreciation of worth 
it is the unique individuality of that which possesses it which claims our love 
and reverent admiration. 

When we thus respond to the worth of things we do not try to impress our 
will upon them or use them for our purposes; we live in and for them, 

1 The Human Situation, p. 211. 
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gaining what I call living unity with them. We may instance a mother’s 
living unity with her sick child ; a craftsman’s with the work he does for its 
own sake; a man’s with the duty he performs, feeling he can do no other ; 
a patriot’s with his country ; and an enthusiast’s with his cause. 

By thus transcending our narrowly individual interests we gain a higher 
form of individuality ; for we do what we ourselves feel to be intrinsically 
worthwhile. We have an experience of free and wholehearted activity in 
which we are raised above the changes and chances of this mortal life. For 
our deepest concern is with the worth of things, which though realised in 
and through passing events does not depend upon them. 


‘“* The good man (wrote S. T. Coleridge) organises the hours and gives 
them a soul, and to that the very essence of which is to fleet and to have 
been he communicates an imperishable and spiritual nature.” + 


In proportion as we are thus active we must feel ourselves energised and 
guided by the inspiring worth of the persons or things to whose call we 
respond. As Ruskin said, we have a sense of things being done through us 
rather than by us. We very often, however, know and deal with a situation 
without definitely recognising the wider background to which it owes its 
importance, and we may hear the call of particular situations without hearing 
it as that of the world which is the source of their worth. But the call of 
intrinsic worth is uniquely unconditional, and from very early times men 
have heard it on occasion as the voice of some supermundane Reality or 
Power behind the particular situation. They then had the religious experience 
of being in living unity with that Reality. To some extent they lived not 
simply in the actual situation but as conscious members of the higher realm 
they felt to be the source and sphere of intrinsic worth. 

In close connection with men’s mental and social progress their religious 
experience grew at once more specific and a more integral part of their whole 
lives. But the advance has been partial and intermittent and has still much 
further to go. For example, Christianity finally distinguished religion from 
patriotism and at the same time taught that the love of God must be shown 
by love of men. It emphasised God’s uniqueness as the author of all being 
and worth ; while it also proclaimed the universality of His loving care for 
His creatures. But as time went on the Christian churches tended to confound 
religion with civil and ecclesiastical politics. In their theologies they often 
spoke of God, not in the symbolical language appropriate to His unique being, 
but in terms applicable to finite external objects. They were apt to limit His 


love for men by confining its operation to specific channels outside His normal' 


dealings with the world. 

Too many efforts are being made to preserve the living wine of religion 
in these old wineskins. But however sincere such efforts may be, their spirit 
is as alien to the Master’s example and teaching as they are to modern 
science. We may reverently imagine that He who saw God’s love exemplified 
in the growth and beauty of flowers and the lives of individual sparrows, 
would welcome as His followers those who see in religion the culmination of 
the age-long process by which God has called men into being and to living 


unity with Himself. H. BOMPAS SMITH. 


St. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
1 See J. H. Muirhead : Coleridge as Philosopher, p. 144. 
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RICHARD K. ULLMANN, Dr.Pum. 
Tutor at Wilton Park, Beaconsfield. 


I. 


Ir has become fashionable to prognosticate, with gloomy relish, the self- 
destruction of man, and at the same time his extermination of all other forms 
of life. We are told that we are about to share the fate of the saurians which 
died out because they had become too large for their small brains. In the 
same way, we shall not be able to save ourselves from dying out, because our 
intellect has become too bulky for our small spirituality and morality. 
Perhaps this estimate is correct ; if this is so then all our outcries are vain 
and our appeals to mankind to become wiser and more humane are of no 
avail and will not prevent the annihilation of so ill-balanced a species. In 
this case man is just another unsuccessful experiment of Creation and must 
leave it to her to make another and better one later on. 

But it is more likely that such arguments are incorrect ; and the realisa- 
tion of our shortcomings, these outcries against our own moral inferiority, 
may be taken as evidence that we are struggling towards a fuller development 
of certain spiritual and moral potentialities. Morally and spiritually it is all 
to the good that we are conscious of the measure of disintegration wrought 
by us through war, exploitation and the yielding to our baser instincts. This 
realisation of our deficiencies and failures is a necessary counterbalance against 
the conceit which made us believe that we were the free masters of the world. 
We have been too prone to overlook the fact that we ourselves with our 
brilliant minds, our free will and all those other admirable features of our 
species, are nevertheless only a part of the whole created world, even though 
we represent the most advanced self-expression of life on earth. 

Indeed, those gloomy predictions of the inevitable end of man and of 
life on this earth are just another form of the exaggerated importance which 
man attaches to himself, and of his presumption that it was left to him to 
make up his mind whether to become “ either ” reasonable and thus preserve 
the world from destruction, “‘ or” to blow this globe to bits and with it all 
life except perhaps a few micro-organisms capable of surviving even atomic 
energy. This “ either-or,” burdening man with a responsibility that can 
never be his, is not only impious and futile ; it is also dangerous—dangerous 
because man, although powerless to prevent Creation from achieving her 
ultimate purpose, has yet power enough to prolong the way of suffering 
leading to its achievement. 

Human freedom is conscious acceptance of that purpose, willing co-opera- 
tion with and free submission to Creation. No other species, so far as we 
know, has been given such insight nor such consciousness of the potential 
tragedy in the tension between freedom and destiny. Yet neither this sense 
of tragedy, nor the belief, now less fashionable, in the inevitability of 
Vor. XLVI. No. 4. 829 11* 
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materialistic progress should blur our sight when we try to get a balanced 
view of our present situation. 

Biologically our species was never further from the likelihood of extinc- 
tion, and all our ingenious means of destruction have not managed to halt its 
growth. Two thousand years ago, in the days of Jesus and Augustus, man- 
kind probably numbered no more than 54 millions, i.e. not very much more 
than to-day’s population of Great Britain and Eire taken together. By about 
1800 it had probably increased to 640 millions, by 1900 to 1,600 millions, and 
it is assumed that at the present rate of increase humanity doubles its numbers 
every sixty years. In spite of war and destruction, of blockade and capitalist 
or socialist machinations, the propagation of our species has not yet reached 
its limit. Even during the last war, the world’s population increased by 
100 millions. Thus famine and malnutrition, now so widespread in the world, 
are due only in part to the devastation by war of agricultural districts, the 
lack of tools and manure, and to other man-made dislocations of all sorts ; 
we must also take into account the very considerable increase of the world’s 
population—especially in Asia. 

As moralists we should have to give our interpretation of this statement a 
different emphasis. We should have to argue that man has done too little 
to provide food in quantities sufficient for the growing number of the human 
species ; that he has even actively contributed towards a decrease in pro- 
duction and towards inequality of distribution ; that he has both directly or 
indirectly been responsible for the death by starvation of millions of members 
of his own species. 

These are depressing facts, and there is little reason to pride ourselves on 
our morality. And yet, if we have conceived the idea of relieving the 
world’s food shortage it has been through these intellectual achievements 
which enable us to survey the food sitvation of the whole globe, and 
which may one day allow us to organise our resources according to our needs. 
Two centuries ago, a famine in India would have been beyond the reach of 
help from outside. In those days the morally awakened and sensitive man 
would have had to remain a helpless observer of a great catastrophe. To-day 
such men realise that help could be given ; they are even planning the help, 
but they are frustrated—may I say, still frustrated—because neither organisa- 
tion nor morality have yet adapted themselves to match our intellectual 
powers. 

However despondent we ought to be about these shortcomings of ours, 
we should not overlook the fact that the demands of morality, more exactly, 
the applications of ‘‘ eternal” moral standards, have greatly changed with 
our increased knowledge of facts, of instruments and ways of organisation. 
Terms such as ‘‘ mutual aid” and “ care for our weaker brethren ” want 
re-thinking, re-interpretation and a change of our traditional patterns of 
moral behaviour. For example, three generations ago tuberculosis was 
thought to be an incurable misfortune imposed on man by God. With our 
advanced medical knowledge tuberculosis could be eliminated were it not 
for the “criminal” negligence of society. Consequently man’s moral 
obligation to care for the sick has changed into that of preventing him from 
falling ill. This is a very far-reaching change : instead of nursing the patient 
in the family, housing and feeding conditions have to be re-organised for the 
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whole family, the whole social class, the whole of society. Moral standards 
valid a century ago have brought us up against enormous practical problems 
of organisation, and it is not necessarily a proof that our moral standards are 
low if we have not yet managed to solve all the difficulties involved. On the 
contrary, it is proof of a higher demand on our morality. 

Let us plead for some leniency towards man, and some human under- 
standing. For the last two hundred years at least, man has been confronted 
with an almost insoluble task, just because so many new powers have been 
revealed to him within the life-time of not more than five or six generations. 
From the use of crude machines man has proceeded vid steam power, oil and 
gas, and from electrical power vid rockets to atomic energy ; from horse and 
cart he has moved vid railway and steamer, motor-car and balloon to aircraft ; 
from the messenger-boy he has prcceeded vid telegraph and telephone to 
wireless television. Every new invention, especially every new source of 
energy discovered, implied a very decisive change, first in the life of the society 
where the invention was made, afterwards affecting neighbouring societies 
and eventually the larger and more influential groups of the whole species. 
Every generation was confronted, at least once, perhaps several times, with 
the need of adaptation to quite new conditions of industrial and social life. 
Sources of wealth were suddenly superseded or outmoded, and large classes 
of the population had to change over from one occupation to another. Before 
one re-adaptation was accomplished, another far-reaching switch-over 
became necessary resulting in another upheaval of society. Thus large 
social groups had to cope with a continual process of restlessness and change, 
with the breaking-down of some habit that had hardly been established, and 
thus society has been driven on and on from one discovery to another, from 
one crisis to the next, from one social or international conflict to its successor. 
Is it really surprising that there is a time-lag between the moral and the 
intellectual development of the species—and is it reasonable to despair of 
mankind because of a discrepancy which a few generations have not yet 
had time to smooth out ? Is not our very concern about this discrepancy a 
kind of promise that it may be smoothed out—within a few more generations 
—perhaps after one or two more wars to end war ? 


II. 


Contemporary doubt regarding the future of man is to no small extent the 
result of this long period of turmoil. The restlessness of our age has enhanced 
the prevailing sense of insecurity ; and this may be one reason for a certain 
decrease in the selfish individualism of capitalism and laissez-faire, and for 
the increase of the selfish claims of groups as shown for instance in nation- 
alism, racialism and certain brands of collectivism. The individual seems to 
have realised that he cannot find security outside society and is therefore 
prepared to apply a system of mutual aid within the group. But he expects, 
as a compensation, the group to give him security at any price, even if the 
price should involve conflict with other groups to the extent of imperilling 
all real security. In a word, his moral intelligence in the wider social sphere 
is not yet as well-developed as in the narrower sphere of personal relationships. 

Most possessive claims to-day are the outcome of a group effort to become 
secure and independent of possible hostilities from outside groups. But the 
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days of the large empires of Rome or China, independent and self-sufficient, 
have gone. Even the U.S.A, and the U.S.S.R. are interdependent ; and the 
incompatibility of their mutual dependency and their craving for fuller 
sovereignty (impaired by that dependency) leads to the paradox of a conflict 
by which each tries to become more independent by subjugating the other. 
But the basis of the integration of such interdependence is co-operation not 
subjugation. 

The individual members of each group, loyal enough to their own group, 
expect, however, to find their individual security within their own social 
grouping, without fully understanding that security can be achieved only if 
established for the whole race and not for this or that particular section of it. 

Individual selfishness was exposed long ago, and though we must not 
assume that we have advanced far along the road of altruism, we certainly 
have been given clear moral standards for our personal behaviour which, 
though perhaps not scrupulously observed, at least receive very general lip- 
service. Be this as it may, moral behaviour is essentially the right relation- 
ship between man and his fellow-man. Man’s self-determination has been 
limited by the acknowledgment that his fellows have the same right of self- 
determination. But this conception of morality in practice is applied mostly 
to “neighbours,” 7.e. to the members of the same group, sometimes to 
members of other groups, but always as individuals. The need of moral 
standards accepted and practised by groups as groups and by their organisa- 
tions as organisations, has been realised only in more recent centuries. One 
may say with some justification that it happened more recently than—and 
independently of—Christianity, Buddhism and Islam; for world religions 
and ancient philosophies show few traces of preoccupation with the problems 
of group morality. For example, not one of them has denounced slavery as 
an institution, but only the bad treatment of a slave. Because of this con- 
centration on individual morality such a highly moral person as John Bright 
(who had a strong sense of responsibility for his government’s actions at 
home and abroad), did not repudiate the laissez-faire system which was 
based on the fallacy that individual self-interest would lead automatically to 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number. John Bright denounced only 
its inevitable consequence : the exploitation of one man by another. 

In this way our moral standards have, on the whole, been applied to the 
individual, and the demand for co-operation has been limited mostly to 
members of the group or to individual members of other groups, but not to 
other groups as groups. Only gradually are we becoming conscious of the 
wide realm of group-egoism and the necessity of developing standards of 
inter-group morality. 

The reason why group-egoism is so dangerous is that it deceives even the 
moral impulses of good individual members of the group. For the sake of 
his group an individual may be a pattern of altruism, helpfulness and volun- 
tary service; he cannot therefore readily understand why his dedication 
should be self-defeating. The sad story of much of the idealism of young 
Nazis, young Communists and young Trade Unionists is that it has been 
dedicated to the nation, to the class, to the “‘ co-operative,” that is to say, to 
a group which does not aim primarily at co-operation with other groups, but 
rather at selfish preservation of the group’s vested interests. Their unselfish 
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devotion is spoiled by the cause to which it has been devoted. In his longing 
for security man is ready to accept a certain self-limitation within his group, 
but he has not yet grasped that he must equally work for the self-limitation 
of his group and must devote his loyalty to the whole species and all creation. 
Groups claim the same right of self-determination as does the individual. 
But the individual has learnt, at least to a certain extent, to accept the 
rights of his fellows as a limitation of his own ; not so the group. The claims 
of national sovereignty and certain features of modern trade-unionism and 
managerial monopolism are the most striking examples of an insistence on 
the right of self-determination without the corresponding acceptance of self- 
limitation. 

No so-called progressive slogan has done more harm in this respect than 
that of “the self-determination of nations,” with its disruptive effects. 
Professor EK. H. Carr, who has analysed this term in his Conditions of Peace, 
has pointed out that only individual people can “ determine ”? themselves, 
not peoples. This is true in more ways than one, and if the self-determination 
of peoples is considered at all, self-limitation ought to be its corollary. The 
Saar plebiscite in 1985 and the Saar election of 1947 reversing the former 
“* self-determination ” show the fallacy of the whole conception. Actually 
the people of the Saar do not decide in the first place where they belong or 
wish to belong for whatever changing motives, but they decide two much 
more far-reaching things. (1) They decide to whom the soil is to belong with 
all its natural wealth, a soil on which some of them have lived perhaps only 
for a decade or two. Their vote implies the proprietorship of a land which 
is not rightly theirs, nor really that of the French or the Germans, without 
some further qualification. For in the same way as we have come to see 
more and more clearly that property, especially of the means of production, 
implies at least a considerable obligation towards society, so we shall have 
to learn that the claim of a nation to its soil needs limitation and implies 
obligation to human society as a whole. The idea that a population sitting 
on a land owns it freely and without responsibility to anybody else, is so 
unreasonable and so wrong a conception, that it was bound to be avenged by 
the still greater immorality of the total expulsion or extermination of popu- 
lations, in order to decide the question of ownership once and for all. 

(2) The Saar people in the first place did not decide to what state they 
wanted to belong, but what the economic and social situation of 40 million 
Frenchmen and 65 million Germans was to be in the future; more fateful 
still, they decided what the mutual relations of these two groups of together 
over 100 million people were to be. Self-determination of nations applied in 
this way is, under the mask of democracy, the most undemocratic system 
imaginable, because it leaves to the “‘ majority ’ vote taken amaqng 800,000 
voters the decisions concerning the welfare and the inter-relations of over 
100 millions. 

That the principle of the self-determination of nations and the main- 
tenance of state sovereignty should to-day be more and more frequently 
denounced, may be regarded as the first attempt at limiting the unrestrained 
rights of the group in the same way as we have tried to limit them for the 
individual by setting up moral standards. In the same way as human per- 
sonality achieves its moral function by unselfish service within the com- 
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munity, so human groups will achieve their moral function only by unselfish 
service to other groups, for the benefit of the whole species. 

The belief that the whole globe is not common land but that nations or 
races or other groups own as free property the soil on which they happen to 
live, without any obligation to use it for the benefit of the whole species, has 
become specially dangerous in our days when, with the propagation of man- 
kind and its technical development, practically the whole earth has become 
known and every part of it has found a proprietor or at least one or more 
claimants. Those who arrived first in a more or less empty space, or one 
inhabited by so-called inferior races, seized it and closed it to those who came 
after them, and still exploit under-populated and hardly developed regions, 
while distressed areas have no outlet for their surplus population. It has 
rightly been said by an American that “ the passage of the restrictive immi- 
gration law of 1928 by the American Congress did more than the Treaty of 
Versailles to seal the doom of democracy and capitalism in Europe.” 

The ending of free migration has as its corollary the invention of concen- 
tration camps. Most societies contain groups of undesired people who have 
to live either under economic and social, or under political and religious 
pressure. As long as such undesired groups were free to migrate to more 
hospitable shores, it was easier for the state to escape the temptation of 
putting them into gaol. But what is one to do with people whom one con- 
siders a burden on one’s own society (to which, like the D.P.s, they may not 
even belong), who have no freedom to go elsewhere or who, like the Jews of 
Exodus 1947 are prevented by a third power, for whatever reasons, from going 
where they want to go? The concentration camp is the only alternative on 
a globe where every corner belongs to some country or other and where only 
very few countries are prepared to receive immigrants and, if they are pre- 
pared, select carefully those whom they are willing to receive. It is not fair 
to accuse one set of governments for the treatment meted out to undesired 
groups as long as the governments who denounce such behaviour are not 
themselves prepared to receive immigrants. Worse than this: the same 
governments which when asked to admit newcomers insist so firmly on the 
sovereign right of self-determination, deny this right to the Arabs living in 
Palestine. It is only natural, in a world where nations feel it right to own 
the soil on which they live (without rendering account to anybody of the 
use they make of it) that the Arabs should challenge before the International 
Court of Justice, the right of the United Nations to partition their country. 
Of course it is theirs with the same justification with which all such national 
claims are made. 

The principle understood in every democracy for the relationship of 
people and government, viz. that a government is no master in its own right 
but a trustee responsible to the whole community, will have to be applied to 
the relationship between peoples as groups and governments as their repre- 
sentatives. We shall have set a new moral standard in human affairs when 
we have learnt to expect our governments and other organisational leaders to 
act no longer as representatives of ovr local, possessive group egoism, but as 
trustees for the benefit of the whole race. However short we may fall of this 
ideal for many generations to come, it is essential that we formulate and 
accept it, at least as an ideal, so that it becomes a recognised standard of 
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morality—just as we still fall short of our ideals for individual morality and 
yet do not deny their validity. 


IIT. 


The preceding paragraphs are not advocating a definite political pro- 
gramme such as World Government or Federal Union. But in them an 
attempt is made to describe the moral and spiritual standards discovered by 
man so far and to suggest the possible direction of further developments, 
The frequent use of the word “‘ species ”’ is neither pedantry nor a mannerism ; 
its use is necessary since it allows us to take a more detached view than the 
usual one. Our doubts regarding human potentialities are partly due to the 
tendency to measure the history of mankind with the rod of our own life- 
time, or that of our nation or of our civilisation. It is often argued that 
although Jesus lived long ago yet Christianity has made almost no impression 
on mankind. It is also argued that we are still as predatory as our ancestors 
at the dawn of history, and that our intellectual and technical progress should 
not be allowed to disguise the fact that we are to-day exactly as amoral as 
the cavemen who lived many thousands of years before us. 

We may agree that the moral potentialities of cave-men were not below 
ours. But, resuming the argument used at the beginning of this article, 
should we be able to realise and criticise all the bestialities around us and 
within us, should we be able to seek for ways and means of overcoming them, 
if it were not that a certain development of our moral potentialities had taken 
place ? And in this connection: is it really true to assert that the great 
religious leaders and prophets have had no influence on our morality ? 

Let the worst come to the worst ; let Western civilisation destroy itself 
and its wonderful instruments by making the wrong use of them; let the 
last survivors in Central Africa and Inner Asia be pushed back to a physical 
condition of low barbarism: human potentialities, the intellectual and 
spiritual dowries given to man by Creation, would still exist, hidden in those 
barbarians, and would still be the tools of Creation to achieve certain of her 
ends. Subconsciously we connect survival of the species far too closely with 
the survival of ourselves or our Western civilisation. If we presume to 
prophesy a good or ill fate for mankind, we can do so only sub specie eter- 
nitatis. 

But there is no need to be despondent about our civilisation. The 
increasing interdependence of human groups and the rapid development of 
means of communications may lead to a more complete merger of civilisations, 
races and organisations than anything we could imagine at present. The 
World State visualised by Dante and Kant as the set goal of human develop- 
ment, may be just one aspect of that merger. However, it seems somewhat 
unlikely that a peaceful world-state of a mankind “ living happy ever after ” 
should be the ultimate purpose of Creation. It seems inconceivable that life 
should have gone through such travail for so small an achievement : its most 
highly developed species ruling and exploiting this tiny globe. 

Perhaps it is not by chance that more and more powerful sources of 
energy should be revealed to man at a time when these energies seem to 
compel him to end internecine racial strife and to merge all his efforts through 
new forms of organisation. Perhaps man’s intellectual power, of which at 
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one moment he is so proud as though they were of his own making, at another 
so desperate as though they were his unmaking—perhaps these very intel- 
lectual powers are the subtle instrument of Creation for the propagation of 
life throughout the universe ; the spiritual and moral development of man 
being no more than the necessary and natural protection of Creation’s most 
intelligent species which is to fulfil its purpose. 

It may seem preposterous to end a serious article on such a Wellsian 
note, and we admit that any prophecy of the future development of our 
species is idle speculation—except for the belief that further developments 
are likely to happen. However, if we enter the realm of utopian speculation, 
is it more fantastic to imagine life spread through the universe by the agency 
of man and the inventions and discoveries revealed to him, than to expect 
that man will destroy himself and will leave the globe to the domination of 
microbes ? 

Let us not give way to despair! It is not surprising that following the 
last war, the fear that another war is impending, the often almost unbearable 
tensions in the social and international affairs of our days, should have spread 
so much hopelessness and despondency. We are no longer sure of our own 
purpose because we have lost touch with the Greater Purpose. The Greater 
Purpose will achieve its ends whether we help it or not. But we—who are 
so much concerned with our own little lives, the little lives of our great 
nations and the little life of our glorious civilisation—we may lose in our 
concern over our little worries, the chance of ending them by bringing our 
small purposes into better line with the Great Purpose. The over-ruling 
purpose of all our efforts, both as individuals and groups, should be the moral 
and spiritual advancement of our species to the plane of its intellectual 
development. 

In proportion as we resist that moral and spiritual advancement or are 
indifferent to it, or are too apathetic for further efforts, we prolong the 
sufferings of our species on its way towards the next appointed goal. This 
means that we bring upon our little lives exactly the kind of destruction 
which, in our fears, we wrongly foretell as the fate of the whole species. In 
proportion, however, as we achieve the promotion of mutual aid and care 
for our weaker brethren, both as individuals and as groups, we shorten man’s 
way to his next goal which may already be descried, and help to prepare 
him slowly for the subsequent and still unrevealed adventure of life in this 
wonderful, enigmatic, painful creation. 

RICHARD K. ULLMANN. 


Witton Park, BEACONSFIELD. 
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THE NEW APOCALYPTIC. 


JOHN S. HOYLAND, 
Woodbrooke Settlement. 


REMARKABLY little interest has been aroused in this country by the report 
on the Atomic Discoveries, issued by the American scientists, though this 
was published in 1946 in the United States, and in England as far back as 
February 1947.1 

The perusal of the report would seem, however, to indicate that its con- 
clusions demand urgent attention, especially at the present time. 

Here is a group of extraordinarily, almost miraculously, successful men. 
They have achieved the incredible feat of producing on the surface of the 
earth a heat equal to that at the very centre of the sun, a heat of 20,000,000° C. 
They have come to a triumphant conclusion in what may be regarded as the 
most intricate and difficult of all investigations ever undertaken by the mind 
of man. They have reached the inmost secrets of the constitution of matter ; 
and they have succeeded in harnessing one of the most abstruse and incom- 
prehensible of the processes of creation. Their achievement in the atomic 
discoveries may not unjustly be regarded as the crown of all scientific advance, 
from the days of the early Greek investigators to our own. The results 
attained are so far-reaching that if humanity can succeed in using these 
discoveries aright (the scientists emphasise the importance of that if), we 
may banish poverty, hunger and want from the experience of humanity for 
ever, and within a very few years of the present moment. 

In spite of these almost unbelievable successes, the report of the American 
scientists is, however, expressed, not in a mood of triumphant exultation, but 
in one of extremely grave warning. And it is with regard to this warning, 
the uttering of which appears to have formed the motive for the issuing of 
their report, that the lack of interest shown in this country with regard to 
their conclusions becomes so remarkable. In the United States, it may be 
observed, things are very different. The report of the atomic scientists has 
received extremely urgent and widespread attention. 

The warning which these most successful of all scientists utter—and it is 
given to the whole of humanity, in the most impressive manner which they 
can command—may be summed up in what one of their number, a distin- 
guished astronomer, describes as having happened on July 4, 1054. On that 
date an immense new star, a supernova, to adopt the astronomical term, 
sprang into existence in a very distant region of the heavens. It was the 
result of an incalculably great atomjc explosion, whose relics in the shape of 
irregular nebulosity, still expanding, can be seen in modern telescopes. Ina 
delightfully homely fashion the lesson is driven home : “‘ The supernove may 
indicate what might happen to one, whether star or man, who plays around 
carelessly with atomic energy and lets it get out of hand”! The forces 
released by such “ carelessness ”’ are almost incalculably great. “‘ Within a 
few hours the brightness [of the supernova] increases so rapidly that it fre- 


1 Under the title One World or None. 
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quently excels, at maximum effect, the light of one hundred million stars of 
the sun’s brightness.”” The vast explosion then dies away; but in the case 
of the supernova of 1054 there seems to be some possibility that the great 
“comet ” shown by Queen Matilda so graphically in the Bayeux Tapestry 
was not in reality a comet at all, but a distant memory of the continued 
incandescence of the great supernova born on July 4, 1054! Ifso, the Bayeux 
Tapestry has an unexpectedly modern significance ! 

Another of the American scientists declares that “it all adds up to the 
most dangerous situation that humanity has ever faced in all history.” 
Lecturing within a few months of the atomic bomb explosions of 1945, a 
leading member of the British section of the atomic team, which had succeeded 
in reaching this immense achievement, proclaimed that if ever Great Britain 
goes to war again with an adequately equipped enemy, her cities and the 
populations in them will last fifteen minutes. He also gave it as his opinion, 
even then, that there was no real secret about the construction of the bomb, 
(recently our potential enemies have confirmed this). He also pointed out 
that this country forms an ideal target for the use of the bomb ; and that the 
two great powers of the West and the East are very much more difficult 
targets. 

Many months ago the British Broadcasting Company put a number of 
experts “‘ on the air ” in a series of national broadcasts concerning the atomic 
discoveries. ‘‘ Never since the beginning of recorded history,” said one of the 
speakers (Earl Russell), “‘ has mankind been faced by so terrible a problem. 
Either we must consent to an entirely novel form of political and military 
organisation, or, if we fail in this, we must expect a world-wide disaster sur- 
passing in its horror all that past misfortunes enable us to imagine.” 

Addressing an international conference in Switzerland recently, a distin- 
guished Dutch scientist (Dr Kniiss) warned the gathering that each of the 
atomic bombs now being produced is from 750 to 1,100 times more powerful 
than those used in 1945 on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. He emphasised that if 
war comes, or is thought to be likely to come, it will be necessary to fire 
somewhere about 1,000 of these super-bombs in order that the firing nation 
may be sure that its enemy’s resources and installations will be sufficiently 
destroyed to prevent atomic reprisals. The scientist then went on to warn 
the conference, in the gravest possible terms, of the extreme danger that, if 
this is done, human life will be brought to an end for ever on our earth. 

It has been acknowledged, on the best authority, that when the first 
atomic bomb was fired in New Mexico on July 16, 1945, there could be no 
entirely fool-proof knowledge that a chain-reaction would not be set up, 
which would prove uncheckable : so that a new supernova might presumably 
have there and then resulted. The trigger-happy decision was taken to fire 
the bombs, even with that risk in mind, and even though Japan was already 
beaten and surrendering. Similar risks will not deter the national leaders of 
the future when confronted with the necessity of “* pressing the button first ”’ 
—this happy phrase is taken from the report on the atomic discoveries issued 
by a commission of the British Council of Churches! The knowledge that 
Russia, or the United States, as the case may be, instead of being beaten and 
on the point of surrender, is equipped with a stock-pile of super-bombs, is 
prepared to use them, and is nervously wondering whether to use them now, 
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‘will make it an imperative patriotic duty to fire first, whatever may be the 


risk of starting a new supernova. 

Under these circumstances the situation which existed in 1945 will be 
somewhat altered. Then it was a case of a group of excited small boys who 
had laboriously collected the ingredients for making gunpowder, and were 
lightheartedly willing to take the risk of putting those ingredients together 
and of trying-out the explosion on the cat! Next time it will be a thousand 
explosions each a thousand (perhaps far more) times more powerful than that 
one. The touching-off will still be achieved by the excited small boys, but 
it will be deadly fear which drives them to do it, and an imperative sense of 
national duty. And what will be the result? The ending of humanity ? 
The starting of a new supernova? Or just the smashing of all Russian (or 
American) cities, industries, industrial populations, with the British cities 
and industries written off as in a recent American report ? It will not much 
matter to the men who do the firing! Their attitude will be the fatalistic 
“* National duty calls: follow what may, that duty must be done!” 

During the past few months we have been repeatedly warned by top- 
ranking political experts that we are very near to the abyss of war. Mr 
James Byrnes, who was Secretary of State for the United States Government 
through the latter stages of the last war and up to a year or so ago, has 
recently published a book, Speaking Frankly, in which he declares that if 
Russia will not evacuate Germany peaceably, she must be driven out by 
force, which can mean nothing less than the atom-bomb on the German 
cities (and by counter-attack on ours). He takes it for granted that Britain 
and France will follow the United States in this high emprise. Mr James 
Burnham, of the Managerial Revolution which created such a stir in the 
United States a few years back, has now written The Struggle for the World. 
In its review of this book, the leading British Sunday newspaper speaks of 
its writer as the most distinguished American political thinker of to-day. 
He regards war with Russia as inevitable : he takes seriously the scientists’ 
urgent warnings about what may happen if the new atomic bombs are used 
appropriately : he also takes it for granted that Great Britain will be the 
American aircraft carrier: and that our cities will correspondingly suffer. 
The Chairman of the House of Representatives Foreign Relations Committee 
has recently also declared for a show-down with Russia, and has said that 
the United States ‘is determined to keep her leadership of the United 
Nations.”’ Meanwhile, as the Bishop of Winchester declared at the recent 
meeting of Convocation, ‘‘The United Nations have become an example of 
ghastly futility, corrupting the moral relations of all mankind.”’ The words 
are drastic, but who that has studied the stream of national recrimination 
and invective issuing of late from the place so ill-named Lake Success can 
assert that the Bishop has chosen his terms unfairly ? 

The tension between the Eastern and Western blocs into which humanity 
has become divided has already reached so dangerous a pitch that the 
interested observer can almost hear the national statesmen thinking aloud : 
‘Has the time come for the preventive war, whatever the risks may be of 
starting a new supernova? .. . Does my national duty to my own nationals 
bid me press the button now ” ? It is to be observed in this connection that, 
since the Russian declaration of November 7, 1947, we know—whatever 
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discountings of the news wishful thinking may lead our publicists to issue— 
that there are now two men in the world, at Washington and in the Kremlin, 
instead of one only at Washington, who can do the button-pushing. It is 
also to be observed that the urgings for the “‘ preventive war ”’ have, in the 
United States at least, long ago reached the stage of strident publicity, at 
least as regards the great Service journals. 

The atomic scientists told us in their report, well over a year ago, that 
this situation—although at that time it was not one-tenth as urgent as it is 
now—must be regarded as constituting the most dangerous crisis through 
which humanity has ever passed. In cur own country their warnings have 
passed almost unobserved. It is true that a distinguished educationalist was 
heard to remark the other day : ‘‘ Our present situation can mean only one 
thing, that the Almighty regards the whole Experiment as a failure, and has 
written it off! He will start again on some planet circling round another 
star”?! But such voices are few and far between, and are almost totally 
unregarded. 

The whole situation sums up to what may be called a new apocalyptic. 
We live in an age of decision, of choice between right and wrong, between 
good and evil, between life and death, such as has never occurred before. If 
we choose wrongly, we may be the last generation of mankind. 

It is hard to consider these things except under the egis of religion. The 
atomic scientists to-day are like the ancient Hebrew prophets warning man- 
kind of the instant urgency of Divine judgement. ‘‘ God or Mammon ”— 
and Mammon means godless power! We cannot serve two masters ; and if 
we choose Mammon we choose death, by universal suicide. The Prophets, 
and Jesus Christ, proclaimed that there is one remedy and one only. Men 
must recognise in time the one supreme sovereignty of God (the usual word 
* kingdom ” is a mistranslation of what in Hebrew, Aramaic and Greek is an 
abstract noun, meaning “‘ sovereignty ”’). We have been wont to spiritualise, 
and thereby to emasculate, this conception of the one Divine sovereignty. As 
one of the most far-sighted of the early Christian writers recognised, it stands 
not only for a realm of spiritual relationships, but also for the tact that “* the 
sovereignties of this world have got to give way and to become the one 
sovereignty of God.” * National sovereignty has now become a deadly 
poison. That poison was injected into the body politic of India a few months 
ago, by partition: and has already cost hundreds of thousands of lives in a 
merciless civil war waged against women and children as well as men. The 
same poison has been injected into the body politic of Palestine, where it is 
having the same effect. There is the same danger attending the settlement 
in Germany. Beyond these instances, at the World Food Board national 
statesmen struggle with an almost inconceivable grossness of greed on behalf 
of their national groups at home, to claw what they can, irrespective of the 
needs of others, from the all too scanty pile of world food-stuffs. They do 
this because patriotic duty bids them do it. At Lake Success the same 


1 The American scientists issued another urgent warning in their Bulletin dated March 19, 
1948. They say that the American Army pressure group has begun to determine 
foreign policy in Washington : and that this is the reason for Universal Military Training 
and the vast appropriation of nearly £4,000 million for rearmament ; the same forces are 
driving hard for “a military show-down, preferably this year.”’ 

2 Rev. xi. 15. 
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grim process takes place on a high political level. A sterling conception of 
national duty drives the statesmen verbally—and how soon actually ?—at 
each others’ throats, to get the best possible bargains for the folks at home. 
Meanwhile quite obviously and openly, the fulminations of Service periodicals, 
and the urgent warnings of scientists and political thinkers, herald the day 
when it will become the national duty of some statesman—and will he be in 
Washington or in Moscow ?—to press the button, whatever swpernovarisks may 
be involved! That particular statesman will be driven by the highest possible 
considerations of national morality to choose for Mammon instead of the one 
Divine sovereignty, and so (it may be) will destroy humanity wholesale. 

Religion has faced such situations in the past—though in an obviously 
less menacing form. What has religion to saynow? The Report presented to 
the British Council of Churches has already been mentioned. It declares 
(p. 15) that in an atomic war survival may depend upon being first to ‘* press 
the button.” Later on, it gives in effect a (moderately) polite warning to 
Russia that if she misbehaves it may be found necessary to use the bomb on 
her! In other words this Report, speaking from presumably Christian pre- 
misses, “‘ tips the wink” to Russia that if things get tense internationally, 
she had better make haste to project her bombs at us before we project ours 
at her! The recently-issued Report of the Commission appointed by the 
Church of England on The Church and the Atom comes to a similarly 
barren conclusion. Has the Christian consciousness anything to offer, in the 
name of the Saviour of the world, save this kind of invitation to suicide ? 
Fortunately, yes. The similarly-appointed Commission of the American 
Churches declares that the bomb must never be used, under any circum- 
stances ; and both the American scientists and The Christian Century, the 
great central organ of Christian opinion in the States (to which we have no real 
counterpart in our country) are resolute in their opposition to the present drive 
towar. More significantly still, the movement for the speedy establishment of 
a Federal World Government is sweeping over the United States. Chicago 
and Minneapolis are holding World Government civic weeks this month (April 
1948) ; and the Christian Church is in the forefront of the movement. 

American Christians are awake, as British Christians are not, to the appal- 
ling urgency of the situation created by the atomic discoveries on the one 
hand and by the drive for the “‘ preventive war ” on the other. They know 
that historically it has been proved to the hilt that war can only be ended in 
one way—-the way in which war between the Thirteen States was prevented 
in 1787—by the creation of a super-government to which all arms and 
armaments are unconditionally surrendered. They see that the task of 
Christ for our age is the formation of a World Government able to perform 
this function on behalf of all mankind. They see also that it is essential that 
this new World Government should be democratically elected, founded 
directly upon the peoples of the world, and not composed, as at Lake 
Suecess, of national delegations committed of necessity in advance to 
quarrels, egotisms and fears. 

JOHN S. HOYLAND. 


WooDBROOKE SETTLEMENT, BIRMINGHAM. 

1 Early in 1948 news arrived from the Chicago laboratories that the latest forms of the 
atomic bomb now make it 100,000 times more powerful than those of 1945 (vide Atomic 
Scientists News). 











RICHARD BAXTER AND THE PROBLEM 
OF CERTAINTY. 


MARGARET L. WILEY, Pu.D. 
The Department of English, Brooklyn College, N.Y. 


Hap Richard Baxter chosen any other profession than the ministry, he might, 
like Sir Thomas Browne, have been able to elaborate his religious philosophy 
far from the disturbing clash of controversy. The Norwich physician could 
set down calmly, and with careful attention to literary style, the principles 
governing his religious thinking. Even when the manuscript of Religio 
Medici was eventually published without his consent, Browne was not 
thereby directly involved in the desperate controversy of his day. Baxter, 
although like Browne essentially a man of the study, found himself as a 
Non-conformist divine catapulted into the midst of one of the most violent 
ideolozical struggles England has ever known, the struggle between Puritan 
and Anglican. The immediate issue, uniformity of worship, branched out 
and became a part of the larger struggle for freedom of thought. Between 
the publication of The Saints’ Everlasting Rest in 1650 and Baxter’s death in 
1691, he produced more than a hundred and twenty-five controversial tracts 
whose purpose was either to answer attacks of Conformist clergymen, or to 
bolster the faith and practice of Christians who were felt to be in danger of 
missing the central truths of their religion. Pastor first and writer afterward, 
Baxter was mainly concerned with the essential and catholic core of Chris- 
tianity which could serve as the unshakable basis of unity. Because Baxter 
“spoke as a dying man to dying men,” little thought could be given to 
literary form, which is now careless and now inspired, as the urgency of his 
message falls and rises. Yet what inevitably links the physician and the 
divine in any study of seventeenth century thought is the fact that the 
principal ideas of both coincide in broad outline with what may be described 
as the sceptie pattern.! There is the same sense of man’s ignorance, and a 
conviction that he must win his way through doubts to a certitude which is 
human and not absolute, and which, perpetually aware of dualisms, frames 
its conclusions in the form of paradoxes. 

It is ironic that Baxter’s professional life should have been so hedged 
about by controversialists, whom he believed responsible for most of the 
religious ills of his day, foremost of which was “ prefidence.” 2 This disease 
of the religionists he diagnoses with the familiarity of a man who has once 

1 Scepticism from the Greeks onward through Montaigne and well into the English 
Renaissance is compounded of a sense of the inadequacy of human knowledge ; a sensi- 
tivity to contradictions and to such dualisms as flesh and spirit, reason and faith; a 
concern with paradox as the expression of a complex truth; a belief in the wholesome 
effect of doubt ; a conviction that man may achieve some kind of certainty, even though 
it be none other than the certainty of his method. 


2 This very useful word, which has become obsolete, means ‘‘ over-confidence,’’ holding 
a position, usually dogmatically, before one has a rational basis for judgement. 
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been its victim. He recalls that in his early writings he had seized too eagerly 
upon each new truth and had ridden it too hard, not realising how many 
differences are purely verbal and how unwilling men are to relinquish an 
intellectual position, once they have taken it. Since those early days he had 
learned also 


“that nothing so much hindreth the Reception of the Truth, as urging 
it on Men with too harsh Importunity, and falling too heavily on their 
Errors : For hereby you engage their Honour in the business and they 
defend their Errors as themselves, and stir up all their Wit and Ability 
to oppose you: In controversies it is fierce Opposition which is the 
Bellows to kindle a resisting Zeal.” 1 


The “ prefident, hasty judgers,”’ Baxter says, have so many bastards of their 
own brains to maintain because they think it necessary to defend all the 
opinions they have ever embraced.? 

The ideal progression, he thinks, is from the position of men who know 
little and think they know much, through the stage in which men know more 
and think nothing is certain, to that in which they “ find a certainty in the 
great and necessary things, but confess their ignorance in abundance of 
things which the presumptuous are confident in.” 3 So carping were his 
opponents that even in making such a simple statement as this, he found it 
necessary to protect himself from the charge of intellectual pride by quoting 
Augustine : “‘ Adversus eos qui sibi videntur scire quod nesciunt, hoc tutiores 
sumus, quod hanc ignorantiam nostram non ignoramus’.’’* Therefore were 
it only for the sake of increasing the world’s knowledge, Baxter would oppose 
‘“‘a disputing way, . . . believing that it tempteth men to bend their wits, 
to defend their errors and oppose the truth, and hindereth usvally their 
information.” > He proposes rather “‘ a learning or a teaching way of con- 
verse,”’ and asserts, ‘‘ In all companies I will be glad either to hear those 
speak that can teach me, or to be heard of those that have need to learn.” ® 

In contrast to the prefident, Baxter presents the hypothetical minister 
who, confronted with questions of free will, reprobation, and predetermina- 
tion, should say : 


** These are things above my understanding ; I cannot reach to know 

. what Freewill is, nor whether all causes natural and free be predeter- 

mined by Divine premotion, etc. I cannot say neither it is so, nor it is 
not; they are above my reach.” ” 


Were such a man forbidden to preach the gospel, he would at least have won 
a moral victory over his silencers. 


‘* He that fixeth not till he feel firm ground, nor buildeth till he feel 
a rock, need not pull down, and repent so oft as rash presumers.”’ 8 


Baxter is careful, however, to point out that differences and disputations 
are not in themselves evil. 


1 Reliquie Baxteriane, ed. Matthew Sylvester (London, 1696), p. 125. 

4 Practical Works, ed. Wm. Orme (London, 1830), XV. 120. 

3 Ibid., XV. 138. * Loc. cit. 

$ Autobiograph y of Richard Baxter, ed. J. M. Lloyd Thomas (London, 1925), p. 131. 
§ Loc. cit. 7 Practical Works, XV. 121. 

8 Ibid., p. 120. 
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‘* He that wonders to see wise men differ, doth but wonder that they 
are yet Imperfect, and know but in part. . . . And indeed were Pride 
and Passion laid aside in our Disputes, and men could gently suffer 
contradiction, and heartily love and correspond with those that in 
lower matters do gainsay them, I see not but such friendly debates 
might edifie.” 4 


The specific evils which Baxter laid at the door of religious controversy 
serve to define the boundaries of his own intellectual system. Over against 
prefidence he set man’s essential ignorance and his necessary wrestling with 
his own doubts. Against what his opponents presented as simple and direct 
truths, he offered the dualistic nature of man and his world and therefore the 
paradoxical quality of truth. In place of their initial confidence which was 
soon dissipated, he proposed a terminal confidence built up gradually on the 
principle that “if any man willeth to do His will, he shall know of the 
teaching.” 

At least twice in A Treatise of Knowledge and Love Compared Baxter uses 
‘* sceptic ” in the sense of one who thinks nothing is certain. The sceptic is, 
for him, the man who stops half-way on the road from prefidence to “ cer- 
tainty in the great and necessary things.” Elaborating upon a statement of 
Paul’s, he says : 


“Tt is none of the apostle’s meaning*that men should be mere 
sceptics: nor am I seconding Sanchez’s ‘nihil scitur,’ .. . He can 
neither play the part of a Christian or of a man, who doubts of all things, 
and is assuredly confident of nothing.” ? 


Baxter goes on to implement this statement by distinguishing between 
objective and subjective certainty, and by listing a number of truths in the 
order of their progressive certainty. As a practical man of affairs, he could 
not follow Sanchez and so remain in a state of complete atarazia. He must 
move on to the truths by which men can live; therefore he renounces 
scepticism as inadequate. But at least one of his biographers, Sir James 
Stephen, notes a large proportion of the sceptical in Baxter’s make-up. He 
points out, however, that the scepticism toward which Baxter was drawn by 
his physical and intellectual temper, was counterbalanced by his ardent 
piety and devotion. 


‘**The radiance from above gradually dispersed the vapours from 
beneath, and through half a century of pain, and strife, and agitation, 
he enjoyed that settled tranquillity which no efforts merely intellectual 
can attain, nor any speculative doubts destroy—the peace, of which it 
is said, that it passes understanding.” § 


Indeed it is this curious and fecund combination of scepticism and faith 
which characterises other seventeenth-century English writers—Browne, 
Donne, Taylor, and Glanvill in particular—and which determines our use of 
the term “‘ scepticism ” in a somewhat broader sense than either Baxter or 
Stephen uses it. There simply is no other convenient English word to desig- 

1 Apology Against the a Exceptions of Mr T. Blake (London, 1654), p. 3. 


2 Practical Works, XV. 3 
3 Essays in Ecclesiastical "Biography (London, 1853), p. 4. 
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nate a process, notable particularly in seventeenth-century England, whereby 
men used the more limited kind of scepticism to help them toward a practical 
Christian philosophy. Baxter thus appears as an outstanding exponent of 
the sceptical method put to the use of Christian apologetics. 

Baxter’s attitude toward the ignorance of man is far removed from an 
irresponsible Que scais je ? What impresses him in religious controversies is 
that pride of intellect rules everywhere. Bringing men to a recognition of 
their own ignorance, then, is a first step toward reconciling their differences. 


‘In a word, almost all the contentions of divines, the sects, the 
factions, the unreconciled feuds, the differences in religion, which have 
been the taunt of the devil and his emissaries in the world, have come 
from pretended knowledge and taking uncertain for certain truths.” } 


From several directions Baxter brings proof of the impotence of that 
intellect upon which man leans most heavily in disputes. First of all, there 
is the disproportionate amount of time and labour which must be spent to 
acquire knowledge. And after “ long, hard, patient studies, . . . how little 
do we obtain !”’ says Baxter. “‘ Is this an intellect to be proud of ? ” 2 

In the second place, consider the paltry sum of man’s knowledge. After 
more than five thousand years, he has amassed very little which is methodic- 
ally and uncontrovertibly known. Even among philosophers, whose vocation 
is wisdom, Baxter finds so little real knowledge that he becomes suspicious of 
their authority. 


** T find the wisest of them so conscious of their ignorance, that they 
take most for uncertain which they say themselves ; and confess they 
talk but in the dark: which made the Pyrrhonians and Arcesilas have 
so many followers.” 


(Incidentally, it is noteworthy that Pyrrhonism had its attractions for 
Baxter.) 

If man required further proof of his essential ignorance, it would be 
necessary only for him to observe men of different faiths wrangling over 
points of doctrine.* 


** And vet shall men be proud of wit ? O what is man! How dark, 
how sottish and mad a thing! ... The infidel that denieth man’s 
reason and immortality, would but level us with the brutes, and allow 
us the pre-eminence among them in subtlety: but all these Papists 
forswear or renounce that sense which is common to the brutes with us, 
and sentence us either below the brutes, or unto hell. Pretend no more, 
poor man, to great knowledge. As the sight of a grave and a rotten 
carcase may humble the fool that is proud of beauty, so the thought of 
the Popish, Mahometan and Heathen world, may humble him that is 
proud of his understanding.” 4 


1 Practical Works, XV. 89. 2 Ibid., XV. 132. 

3 For all Baxter’s tolerance of Protestant points of view opposed to his own, and in 
spite of his sympathetic understanding of atheists and infidels, he was the implacable foe 
of Roman Catholicism. He looked far beyond his own day to a possible agreement among 
Protestants, but he saw no means of enlarging the circle to take in the Papists. 

4 Practical Works, XV. 131. 
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Yet with a gesture reminiscent of his contemporary, Pascal, Baxter turns to 
retrieve human self-respect. 


“Let no pretence of humility tempt you to debase human nature 
below its proper excellence; lest thence you be tempted to think it 
uncapable of the everlasting sight and fruition of God.” } 


This same inadequate and unregenerate intellect must nevertheless serve in 
the endless search for truth. 

Baxter’s guiding principle is admirably contrived to accommodate both 
the feebleness of the human intellect and its infinite possibilities : ‘‘ Nothing 
is so certainly known as God and yet nothing so imperfectly.” 2. Thus while 
holding steadily to what is incontrovertible, he makes a place for the charac- 
teristic ambivalence of human knowledge, which now approaches and now 
withdraws from its true centre. In the specific application of this principle, 
Baxter gets within hailing distance of the credo quia absurdum. 


‘**T will believe anything in the World which I know certainly that 
God speaks or revealeth; Though the thing in itself seem never so 
unreasonable. For I have reason to believe (or rather to know) that all 
is true which God revealed, how improbable so ever to flesh and blood.” 8 


The crucial unknown for which we need to solve this formula is the sign 
of God’s revelation. How shall men know what it is that God reveals? As 
we proceed with an analysis of Baxter’s method, we shall get some clues tq 
the answer, but they are not clues to satisfy the most literal-minded investi- 
gator. In his struggle toward truth, Baxter often took an imaginative leap 
in a direction pointed to by his deepest experience, and when he had landed, 
he made room on his intellectual map for the inclusion of this spot, even 
though to do so necessitated a new scale or the representation of another 
hemisphere. Indeed, this is the means by which he kept his conception of 
truth flexible and adaptable to new insights. Nothing was so imperfectly 
known as God, and therefore he found little difficulty in abandoning one 
intellectual position for another which more closely approached the certainty 
which is God. 

Baxter’s use of this guiding principle is glimpsed on the title page of 
A Treatise of Knowledge and Love Compared, which he published in 1689, 
near the end of his career. 


‘** By Richard Baxter, who, by God’s blessing on long and hard 
studies, hath learned to know that he knoweth but little, to suspend his 
judgment of uncertainties, and to take great, necessary, certain things 
for the food of his faith and comforts, and the measure of his church 
communion.” 


Here is the intellectual humility of the man, his practical use of ataravia— 
suspension of judgement on what is uncertain—and his reaffirmation of the 
. “ great, necessary, certain things.” 


Just as all human truths may be graded according to their degree of 
certainty, so Christians range from the most ignorant, who should avoid 


1 Reasons ... , p. 448. 2 Ibid., p. 371. 
3 Saints’ Everlasting Rest, p. 154. 
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controversy, to the least ignorant, who shall hardly succeed in presenting an 
intellectually adequate defente of their faith. Baxter warns the unlearned 
to check their results against the great certainties and to maintain sufficient 
humility to look for flaws first of all in themselves. A distinction must be 
made between the spirit of holiness which reveals the truths necessary to 
salvation, and the ability to defend and explain and teach these truths when 
confronted with an adversary. 


‘“‘ And when they [Christians] find themselves non-plust, they have 
not the reason of humility, to lay the blame on themselves where it is 
due, and to lament their own negligence and unprofitableness, that by 
so much means have attained to no better understanding; but they 
presently suspect the truth of God, as if it were not possible that there 
should be light, and they not see it.” + 


To God as the centre man must return, whether his ignorance be that of 
the newly converted or that of a Church Father. The truths of God are not 
obscure and contradictory although they may seem so to man’s imperfect 
comprehension. His progress as a Christian may be gauged by the con- 
sistency which he has achieved in his religious philosophy. 

It is understandable that in the ‘progression from prefidence through 
ataraxy to authentic certainty, the honest man will continually be assailed 
by doubts. They are implicit in the very instrument which he uses. One of 
Baxter’s most effective methods of undercutting the arrogance of his oppo- 
nents was not only to admit his own doubts, past and present, but to affirm 
that there is no unpenalised by-passing such doubts on the road to truth. He 
several times refers to the fact that early in his Christian experience he was 
troubled more about his own sincerity than about the objective validity of 
his religion. But once he entered the ministry and shouldered the responsi- 
bility for other men’s faith, he began to question the truth of the scriptures 
and the immortality of the soul. 


“These temptations assaulted me not as they do the Melancholy, 
with horrid vexing Importunity ; but by pretence of sober Reason, they 
would have drawn me to a settled doubting of Christianity.” ? 


Only a very stupid Devil would have failed to see that ingress to the soul of 
Richard Baxter could be obtained most easily by “* pretence of sober Reason.”’ 


** Had I been void of internal experience and the adhesion of love, 
and the special help of God, and had not discerned more reason for my 
religion than I did when I was younger, I had certainly apostatised to 
infidelity.” % 


What resolution, then, may the doubting Christian hope for? Baxter 
cannot promise the disappearance of all difficulties. 


‘** Though I am not so unmolested as at the first, yet is my Faith I 
hope much stronger, and far better able to repel the Temptations of 
Satan, and the Sophisms of Infidels than before : But yet it is my daily 


1. Unreasonableness of Infidelity (London, 1655), p . C4, recto. 
2 Reliquie, p. 21. Tod., p. 128. 
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Prayer that God would increase my Faith, and give my Soul a clear 
sight of the evidences of his Truth, and of himself, and of the invisible 
World.” 


Two aspects of this position are important for understanding the kind of 
certainty which Baxter, as a sceptic, considers defensible. First, there is the 
conviction that “* nothing is so firmly believed as that which hath been some- 
time doubted of.” 2. The Christian is ‘* not forbidden, but encouraged to try 
the spirits, and not to believe every spirit nor pretended prophet.” * It is a 
central tenet of Baxter’s faith that as the result of such testing, the truth 
will emerge. Secondly, there is the recognition that he has not yet arrived 
and perhaps never will arrive at the final answers to all his questions. Hence, 
the prayer that God would give him progressively clearer insights into truth. 
From time to time, the Christian who has risen on the stepping stones of his 
doubts will stop to assess his gains in terms of comparative certainties, as in 
the famous passage from the Reliquie beginning : 


‘* My certainty that I am a man is before my certainty that there is 
a God. My certainty that there is a God is greater than my certainty 
that he requireth love and holiness of his creature.’’ 4 


By affirming his certainty that he is a man before he is a Christian, Baxter 
insures that his Christianity will draw a wide enough circle to include the 
traditional richness and complexity of humanism, with its recognition of 
man’s dual nature. 


‘“*T feel and see the Scripture verified, which describeth all the 
temptations of Satan, and the secret war within us between the spirit 
and the flesh.” ® 


This dualism developed into the opposition between “‘ the Heavenly and the 
Earthly Mind.” 

What this recognition of fundamental dualism means is seen most clearly 
when Baxter tries to explain the relationship of faith to reason. As we 
should expect, he sees no opposition between natural and revealed religion, 
since a man’s Christianity is necessarily built upon the foundation of his 
humanity. 


““The Natural part of Religion is so far from being abrogated by 
Christianity, that the latter doth but subserve the former.” ® 


Thus Baxter conceives of reason as a necessary propedeutic to faith. 


‘*He that hath the best and rightest Reason, and by consideration 
makes the most use of it, is the best Christian, and doth God best 
service.” ? 


As we have seen previously in Baxter’s writing, he leaves the casual 
reader speculating on the lengths to which he is to go in “ the using of it by 


1 Reliquie, p. 24. 

2 Autobiography, p. 26. 3 Reasons ..., p. 416. 

* Reliquie, p. 128. 

5 J. T. Wilkinson: Richard Baxter and Margaret Charlton: A Puritan Love Story 
(London, 1928), p. 151. 

® Reasons ..., p. 241. 7 Ibid., p. 157. 
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consideration.” A part of this mystery may be cleared up if we look in detail 
at his prescriptions regarding faith. Having postulated that “‘ there is no 
faith, but on supposition of sense and understanding,” ! he asserts : 


“You must believe nothing but what you have sufficient reason to 
believe. But then you must know what is sufficient reason for Belief. 
Prove but the thing to be the Testimony of God; and then you have 
sufficient reason to believe it, whatsoever it be.’ 2 


This passage shows at least the direction in which the author is moving, 
and no more can be expected from any sceptic. Baxter advocates that the 
Christian should make use of reason to determine what is “‘ the testimony of 
God ” (and thus to be believed), and then that he should have the courage 
not to flinch if he is unable by reason to justify the details of such testimony. 
Beyond that, the way is open to every honest, inquiring Christian who 
remembers that he is first of all a human being. The further he pushes his 
reason, the less opposition he finds between reason and faith. Only at their 
extreme boundaries may they be contrasted. Baxter might very well have 
joined John Donne in asserting that reason— 


** put to her best extension, 
Almost touches faith, and makes both centres one.”’ ® 


Like Dante, Baxter sees the intellectually curious Christian being guided by 
the hand of reason until he has reached reason’s bounds, and then making a 
graceful transition to the guidance of faith. Virgil and Beatrice are not 
therefore opposed forces. Each plays a unique réle in the education of the 
Christian. : 


‘* They that wrangle against us for giving reason for our religion, seem 
to tell us that they have none of their own, or else reprehend us for being 
men.” 4 


When the opposition is between theological points of view, Baxter some- 
times graphically represents the two extremes and his via media by the use 
of three parallel columns. This practice could not have made him acceptable 
as a party man, but it does clarify many of the theological issues of his day 
(for instance, ‘the Calvinism-Arminianism controversy) and illustrates the 
complex nature of the truths toward which he was aiming, truths which 
mirror the dualistic nature of man. The mind with a greater bend toward 
the curious, for example, the mind of a Sir Thomas Browne or of a John 
Donne, would at this point begin to elaborate paradoxes ; but Baxter was 
hurried along in the rush of controversy and could allow himself no such 
luxury. 

One of the most striking indices of this similarity is the genuine enjoyment 
which both Browne and Baxter found in their experience of religious truth. 
If it was Baxter’s temperament which predisposed him to joy, it was his 
penetrating mind which made the most of that predisposition in order to 


1 Practical Works, XV. 37. 

2 Unreasonableness of Infidelity, p. 59 

3 The Poems of John Donne, ed. H. J. C. Grierson (Oxford, 1912), I, 267. 
4 Reasons, p. 259. 
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reinforce his faith. He is sorry that so many Christians do not lay hold on 
*‘ the solid comforts which their religion doth afford.” 


’ “ Think but of God’s Love, and Goodness, and Fidelity, as you do of 
his Power, and then you will find that there are rivers of pleasure in his 
presence, and fulness of joy at his right hand, the fore-tastes whereof are 
the only delights that can quiet the troubled thirsty soul.” + 


Here, strangely enough, is a partial answer to that tantalising riddle of 
Baxter’s thought : how are men to know “ what God revealed’ ? Certainty, 
for him, stems directly from religious experience—not from the transports 
of the mystic but from the reasonable flowering of man’s humanistic search 
for truth. With all the rhythm and beauty which his style takes on at high 
moments, Baxter explains simply the operation that lies behind the “* witness 
of the Spirit ” : 


**The melody of Musick is better known by hearing it, then by 
reports of it; and the sweetness of meat is known better by tasting, 
then by hear-say ; though upon report we may be drawn to taste and 
try. So there is‘a Spiritual sense in us, of the effects of the Gospel on 
our own hearts, which will cause men to love it, and hold it fast, against 
the cavils of Deceivers or the Temptations of the great Deceiver.” 2 


This procedure stands as a symbol for Baxter’s whole approach to the problem 
of discovering religious truth. 

Had he not been, along with other Non-conformists, the victim of a kind 
of Protestant inquisition, deprived of his living and hounded from place to 
place, Baxter would undoubtedly have continued to minister quietly and 
unobtrusively to his own congregation, content to practise his faith instead 
of accounting for it, and would have left no written testimonials of its riches. 
The literary remains are, however, the basis for an insight into the Non- 
conformist mind at the point at which it had stripped away all the spiritual 
luxuries of peace and was seeking to propagate only what was essential to 
the continuance of its faith. In addition, Baxter, because of his fundamental 
hatred of controversy, was to an even greater extent than his colleagues laying 
emphasis upon “ the great and essential things.” The fact that his techniques 
ally him with the great stream of historic scepticism lends additional interest 
to the legacy which he has left. Because we of the twentieth century are 
dealing with comparable problems, though not couched in theological 
language, Baxter and his kind can be the source of abundant courage, and 
if not the bearers of final wisdom, they can at least illuminate our path 


toward certainty. 
MARGARET L. WILEY. 


Brookityn, NEw York City. 


1 A Saint or a Brute (London, 1662), p. 375. 
2 Unreas onableness of Infidelity, p. 194. 
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CHURCH STATISTICS FOR ENGLAND. 
R. D. MACLEOD. 


In a general sort of way everyone is familiar with England’s drift from 
organised Christianity. It is a hard fact which no one ever ventures to 
gainsay. The evidence of it stares us in the face. The emptiness of the 
churches and the chapels confesses it. The attitude of the general public 
proclaims it. It is openly admitted by those who would be happiest to deny 
it. It is, in short, an acknowledged feature of the social life of to-day. 

Yet comparatively few are acquainted with the objective details for 
England as a whole, or able to do more than guess at the proportion of the 
population who may in any proper sense of the term be called professing 
Christians ; and even fewer are acquainted with the time during which or the 
rate at which the drift has been proceeding. 

Let us see then what means we have for measuring these factors. 

As regards the present situation the material consists mainly of the 
annual statistics published by the various Churches. 

What we wish to learn is not merely the number who profess Christianity, 
but the number who are in active association with organised Christianity. 
For the Church of England this information, broadly speaking, is available ; 
the record of communicants at Easter providing as good a test as practicable, 
though probably far more people attend the Easter communion than an 
ordinary service. 

The Free Churches and the Roman Catholic Church provide us with no 
such outward test, and content themselves with publishing the number of 
their actual members. Presumably, however, these Churches apply some 
test themselves—the Methodists, for instance, distinguish between full 
members and those on trial. Let us examine then each set of current figures 
in turn, that is to say, those for the Church of England, those for the Free 
Churches, and those for the Roman Catholic Church. And for simplification 
let us take the figures to the nearest thousand. 

First the Church of England. 

Owing to the war the number of Easter communicants has not been 
published since 1940; and for the same reason the number in that year 
seems to have been abnormally low.!_ The most suitable year therefore to 
take is 19389, when the number of Easter communicants in England was 
2,392,000. To grasp the true significance of this number we must take into 
account the total] population of England at the time, which was about 
39,220,000. 2 

Thus, if we assume that the present position is substantially the same as 
it was in 1939, the genuine members of the established Church in England 

1 2,135,000. 


2 The estimated population of England and Wales on June 30, 1939, was 41,460,000. 
In 1931 the population of England was 37,794,000 and that of Wales 2,158,000. 
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amount to hardly more than 6 per cent. of the population. This proportion 
of 6 per cent. is in striking contrast to the proportion of the population that 
profess to belong to the Church of England for the purpose of making use of 
its quasi-civil offices. Thus in 1938 and 1939 about 67} per cent. of the 
children born in England were baptised by the Church of England ; and in 
selected years from 1914 tog1934—the last year in which figures have been 
published—between 50 and 60 per cent. of the marriages celebrated in 
England and Wales were solemnised by the Church of England or the Church 
in Wales. 

The obvious explanation of these figures is that baptism is still considered 
the regular way of giving a child a name and that marriage in a church is 
still considered more respectable than marriage at a registry office. Certainly 
the bringing of a child to church for baptism, or going to church to get 
married, is no proof of religious-mindedness, — 

To what extent do the other Churches help to swell this meagre proportion 
of 6 per cent. ? 

What of the Free Churches ? How many active members have they in 
England ? Here we cannot give any estimate as easily as for the Church of 
England, for there are over a dozen independent bodies with separate figures 
and for varying areas. 

To examine the figures of each of these bodies individually would be 
tedious and create confusion. Many of them are very small; and it will, I 
think, be sufficient to examine the separate figures for the largest bodies only 
—the Methodists, the Congregationalists and the Baptists—and to group the 
figures for the rest in one combined total. 

By “ Methodists ” I here mean the main Church, though a few of those 
who claim to be Methodists remain outside its fold. This denomination is the 
largest of all the Free Churches, and in 1946 the number of its members in 
Great Britain (excluding those on trial) amounted to 747,000, of whom about 
710,000 resided in England. The Congregationalists come next, and in 1946 
there were 224,000 of them in England. In the same year the Baptists in 
England numbered 219,000. 

There remain the smaller “‘ Free Churches,” and for our present purpose 
this term should be deemed to include all Christian denominations not already 
mentioned except the Roman Catholics. Their total membership is difficult 
to assess, for some of these bodies, such as the Salvation Army, publish no 
statistics of membership at all. However, the total, when compared with 
the size of the whole population, is very low, and a considerable proportionate 
error would not seriously affect the general position. Perhaps we may take 
the English membership of these miscellaneous bodies to be about 350,000. 

If we add this to the number of members belonging to the Methodist, 
Congregationalist and Baptist Churches, we get a total of 1,503,000, that is, 
about 3? per cent. of the total population. 

Lastly there is the Roman Catholic Church, whose membership in England 
and Wales in 1945 reached the surprisingly high total of 2,415,000, of whom 
probably about 2,280,000 belonged to England, that is, about 5? per cent. of 
the total population. 

Combining the figures for the three groups—the Church of England, the 
Free Churches and the Roman Catholic Church—we find that the total 
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number of genuine members of all the various Churches in England is about 
6,175,000, that is, only about 154 per cent. of the total population. So much 
then for the present position. Let us now examine the statistics of the past, 
and see how far we can deduce from them the time when the decline started 
and the rate at which it has been proceeding. 

The first thing to be settled is how far back to go. One date appears to 
be pre-eminently suitable—Sunday, March 30, 1851. What gives that 
exact day such special claim to consideration is that on it was held the first 
and only religious census of the British Isles. On that day was recorded the 
number of attendances at every service at every place of public worship. 
Moreover there are two other reasons why it would be suitable to go back 
about a hundred years. It would be a period of reasonable length during 
which to observe the course of the decline of Christianity. And it was about 
then that there occurred the event from which the decline is generally believed 
to have derived its greatest impulse—Darwin’s formulation of the principle 
of evolution. 

What then do we learn from the figures of 1851 ? 

First, that the total number of attendances at places of worship of all 
sorts in England and Wales amounted to 10,896,000. (As before, we shall 
take our figures to the nearest thousand.) At that time the population of 
England and Wales was 17,928,000. The proportion, therefore, of attendances 
to the population came to 61 per cent. Some people, however, attended more 
than one service. The number of attendances therefore is not equivalent to 
the number of individual worshippers. For the latter the official estimate is 
7,261,000, that is to say, about two-thirds of the former, and about 404 per 
cent. of the total population. 

This proportion of 40} per cent. is likely to give rise to two rather contra- 
dictory kinds of feeling. On the one hand, the proportion may appear un- 
expectedly low for a period which enjoys the reputation of being specially 
religious. According to Trevelyan, for instance, “‘ the whole period ” [by 
which is meant the Victorian era] ‘‘ was marked by interest in religious 
questions and was deeply influenced by seriousness of thought and self- 
discipline of character, an outcome of the Puritan ethos.” * 

Even after allowing for the fact that a considerable number of people 
must have been too young or too old to attend church or chapel on census 
Sunday, and that others must have been prevented by illness or some other 
cause beyond their control, we are still left with a large proportion of 
deliberate abstentions—in fact, probably nearly half of the population that 
might have gone to church or chapel did not do so. On the other hand the 
estimated proportion of worshippers to the total population on census Sunday 
was enormously higher than that of the estimated number of genuine 
members of the various Churches to-day—404 per cent. compared with 154 
per cent., or, if we consider the Protestant Churches alone, 39 per cent. com- 
pared with 9? per cent.? 

In making this comparison we have to remember that the figures of 1851 
refer to England and Wales, whereas the estimate for the present time is for 
England alone. But that does not matter much, as due account has been 
taken of the size of the population to which each set of figures refers, and 

1 English Social History, p. 509. 2 For Roman Catholic statistics, infra, p. 357. 
VoL_. XLVI. No. 4. 12 
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there is no reason to suppose that the inclusion of Wales in the 1851 figures 
substantially affected the proportion as a whole, especially when we bear in 
mind how relatively small was the population of Wales alone. 

So much then for the combined total of attendances and individual 
worshippers at the census of 1851. How was it made up from a broad point 
of view ? What contribution was made by each of the three groups to which 
we gave separate attention when dealing with to-day’s position—the Church 
of England, the Free Churches and the Roman Catholic Church ? 

Relatively to the Church of England the Free Churches, to judge by the 
census figures, were in a stronger position then than now. The present 
strength of the Free Churches compared with that of the Church of England 
we have seen to be only about 3? to 6; whereas at the 1851 census the Free 
Churches put up almost as good a showing as the Church of England—the 
Free Churches were responsible for 5,220,000 attendances and (say) 3,480,000 
worshippers, and the Church of England for 5,293,000 attendances and (say) 
3,529,000 worshippers ; the percentage of the total population in each case 
being between 29 and 30 for attendance and about 20 for worshippers. 

But the greatest difference between the relative positions of the various 
Churches then as compared with now was that recorded between the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Churches. Whereas at present the membership of 
the Roman Catholic Church is more than a half of that of all the Protestant 
Churches, at the census the proportion was less than 4 per cent.—there were 
only 384,000 Roman Catholic attendances and (say) 256,000 worshippers. 

It is time, however, that I issued a warning about these census statistics. 
What they profess to be is a record of attendances, they do not claim to be 
a criterion of genuine membership of any Church; and how great the 
difference is becomes obvious when we compare these statistics with the 
Churches’ statistics of their membership. 

It happens that we actually have on record the statistics of one Church 
relating to the very year 1851—the Baptists. According to their Handbook 
the total number of Baptists in the British Isles in that year was 105,000 ; 
whereas according to the census the number of attendances in England and 
Wales was 930,000, and the estimated number of worshippers 620,000. The 
Baptist Church statistics were indeed admittedly defective, but that could 

account for only a fraction of the difference between the two sets of figures— 
in 1892 the Editor of the Handbook estimated the deficiency in the recorded 
current figures as only about 30,000. 

With regard to the other Churches we cannot make such a direct com- 
parison ; for no suitable statistics for them are available till the end of the 
nineteenth or the beginning of the twentieth century. But these too point 
in the same direction. For the amount by which the earliest Church statistics 
fall short of the figures of the census of 1851 is out of all proportion to the 
amount by which the Church statistics have subsequently fallen. 

What then are we to make of the census figures ? To deny their accuracy 
would be futile. We must accept the fact that the number of attendances 
reported was substantially correct, but we must be careful about the inference 
that we draw from them. The only reasonable explanation of which I can 
conceive is that a large proportion of those who attended the services of the 
various Churches were not genuine members of the standard reached by 
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Easter communicants of the Church of England or enrolled members of the 
Free Churches. 

It is, however, incredible that crowds of people should have attended on 
census Sunday the services of Churches with which they had no connection 
at all. It follows that at that time the Churches must have had a far larger 
proportion of hangers-on than now ; and that all, or a great many, of them 
attended on census Sunday to uphold their Church’s honour. Hangers-on of 
that lukewarm brand have now, for the most part, dropped off except that, 
as we have seen in the case of the Church of England at all events, for quasi- 
civil offices a large number do still claim connection with the Church to which. 
they belong by family tradition. 

Now let us leave off guessing about the significance of the census figures, 
and proceed to the stage where we have more definite guidance, that is to say, 
to the point from which Church statistics are available. Not that these 
Church statistics are an ideal‘guide. On the contrary they are, if report is to 
be believed, inaccurate ; they have not been kept regularly ; and the area 
to which they refer varies not merely between Church and Church but even 
between different periods of the same Church, so that egmparison is made 
more complicated. But as a rough guide they are good enough ; and are, at 
any rate, of infinitely greater value than the impressions and recollections of 
private persons, particularly biased ones. 

Let us then examine the statistics of each of the chief Protestant Churches, 
one by one. 

First the Church of England. 

As far as I have been able to discover, the earliest year for which statistics 
of Easter communicants were published is 1900. Down to 1919 these statistics 
referred both to England and to Wales; but, in consequence of the dis- 
establishment of the Church in Wales, from 1920 onwards the statistics refer 
to England alone. During both periods, that is from 1900 to 1919 and from 
1920 to 1989, the number of Easter communicants went up ; but the question 
is whether it increased as rapidly as the population. From 1900 to 1919 it 
certainly did not. For whereas the number of Easter communicants in 
England and Wales rose only from 2,169,000 to 2,291,000, that is by 54 per 
cent., the population of England and Wales rose from 82,249,000 to 36,800,000, 
that is by 14 per cent. From 1920 to 1989 communicants and population in 
England alone increased almost at the same pace, the former rising from 
2,172,000 to 2,392,000, that is by 10 per cent., and the latter from a little 
under 35,681,000 (the figure for 1921, that for 1920 is not available) to about 
39,500,000, that is by about 10? per cent. 

Next the Methodists. 

Comparison with past years is complicated by the way in which Methodists 
of different outlook have sometimes split up and sometimes joined together. 
The main Methodist Church, as it exists to-day, was formed in 1982 out of 
three bodies—the Wesleyan, Primitive and United Methodists. And the 
United Methodists themselves were formed in 1907 out of three other bodies 
—the Methodist New Connexion, the Bible Christians and the United 
Methodist Free Churches. It is therefore hardly practicable to make a detailed 
comparison of present with past membership before 1907. 

A further complication arises from the fact that the statistics since the 
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founding of the Union in 1982 refer to Great Britain, whereas the statistics 
before then refer to the British Isles. Let us consider the two sets of figures 
in turn, first those for 1982-46 and then those for 1907-82. 

In 1982 the number of members of the Methodist Church in Great Britain 
was 888,000. By 1946 it had dropped to 747,000, that is by 11 per cent. In 
the same period the population of England and Wales (only about 1} per 
cent. of Methodists reside in Scotland) rose from 40,201,000 to 41,728,000, 
that is by 4 per cent. Before 1982 we must examine the figures of the 
Wesleyan, Primitive and United Methodists separately. From 1907 to 1982 
the population of England and Wales (where the great bulk of the Methodists 
of the British Isles reside) rose from 84,699,000 to 40,201,000, that is by 
16 per cent. During the same period the number of Wesleyan Methodists in 
the British Isles rose from 525,000 to 548,000, that is by 4} per cent.; the 
number of Primitive Methodists from 211,000 to 222,000, that is by 5 per 
cent.; and the number of United Methodists from 148,000 to 157,000, that 
is by 6 per cent. 

Thus in no case was the rise in membership commensurate with the 
increase in population. 

Next the Congregationalists. 

Their statistics start from 1898, but have not been published regularly. 
In 1898 the number of members in England was 287,000; by 1916 it had 
risen to 289,000 ; but by 1945 it had fallen again to 288,000, that is almost 
to the 1898 level. In the same period the population of England and Wales 
rose from 31,518,000 to 41,690,000, that is by 82} per cent. 

Lastly the Baptists. 

In one respect this Church has more satisfactory statistics than any other 
—they go right back to 1834, though before 1868 separate figures were not 
published for England alone, but only joint ones for the whole of the British 
Isles. As against this a fairly large proportion of their local churches have 
failed to report any figures at all. The turning-point for Baptist membership 
was 1906-11. Up till then there was an almost continuous increase ; but 
since then there has been an almost continuous decrease, so that by 1946 the 
membership had fallen from 267,000 to 219,000, which, proportionate to the 
population, represents a drop of 25 per cent. 

What then are the conclusions to be drawn from all these Church 
statistics ? 

There are three principal ones. 

First, the membership of the Free Churches in England has been steadily 
declining, roughly from the beginning of the century. Secondly, the number 
of Easter communicants in the Church of England was almost stationary, in 
proportion to the population, in the interval between the two World Wars. 
Thirdly, the main drift from the Church of England took place earlier, pro- 
bably far earlier, than fifty years ago. 

Specially important are the conclusions about the Church of England. 
For in view of the large proportion of the population that once belonged to it, 
it is the drift from this Church that is chiefly responsible for the drift from 
English Christianity as a whole. A curious feature of the conclusions about 
the Church of England is their apparent conflict with the general impression. 
We constantly hear about the contrast between the fullness of the churches 
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fifty years ago and their emptiness to-day. Yet the statistics show that the 
actual number of Easter communicants fifty years ago was less than now. 
How are we to reconcile this apparent discrepancy ? 

In so far as that impression is correct, there can be but two explanations. 
Either more people fifty years ago attended ordinary services without attend- 
ing Easter communion, or a larger proportion of those who then attended 
Easter communion attended ordinary services also. 

The second explanation is almost undoubtedly the true one. But that 
does not account for the whole difference—much of the impression must be 
put down to the tendency of old men to glorify the past. 

So far nothing has been said about past statistics maintained by the 
Roman Catholic Church itself. Indeed, to have examined the history of its 
membership jointly with that of the Protestant Churches would have merely 
caused confusion. For their trends have been quite contrary to each other ; 
the number of Roman Catholics in England during the last hundred years or 
so has gone up and up. We have seen indeed that at the 1851 census the 
number of Roman Catholic worshippers in England and Wales was estimated 
at only 256,000, which amounted to only about 1} per cent. of the population ; 
whereas in 1945 the recorded number was 2,415,000, which amounted to 
about 5} per cent. of the population. 

But comparison of recent figures with those for 1851 would be misleading ; 
for by 1870 the estimated number of Roman Catholics had risen to a million, 
of whom 750,000 were Irish and 50,000 foreigners. It is obvious, therefore, 
that immigration during that interval of twenty years has been largely 
responsible for the total increase since the census. Even, however, if we take 
the 1870 estimate as our starting-point, the progress of Roman Catholicism 
has been very marked. For the increase of membership from then to 1945 
was 1,415,000 or 141 per cent. ; while the population rose only from 22,500,000 
to about 42,000,000, that is by 86 per cent. 

Figures of membership claiming exactness are available only for the last 
twenty-five years or so; but they indicate that from 1921 to 1945 member- 
ship rose from 1,932,000 to 2,415,000, that is by 25 per cent., whereas the 
population rose only from 87,887,000 to about 42,000,000, that is by only 
11 per cent. Obvious reasons for the increase of Roman Catholics as opposed 
to the decrease of Protestants are the higher birth-rate of Roman Catholics 
and the stricter control exercised by their priests over their congregations. 

We must not, however, attach too much importance to the progress of 
Roman Catholicism. It is safe, at all events, to say that it will never result 
in a general conversion of England. A large proportion of Roman Catholics 
in this country are immigrants; and Roman Catholicism is never likely to 
appeal to the ordinary Englishman again—in fact, with its insistence on 
authority and revelation it represents an attitude foreign to the religious 
genius of the English people. As Mr Bernard Shaw remarks in St Joan, 
“* Seratch an Englishman, and find a Protestant.” 

R. D. MACLEOD. 


ETCHINGHAM, SUSSEX. 


1 Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th edition, Vol. XXIII. p. 498. 








H. G. WELLS, MATERIALIST AND MYSTIC. 
SIDNEY SPENCER. 


THE writings of H. G. Wells are arresting for many reasons, but what gives 
them their pecular significance is the measure in which they reflect the 
intellectual gropings and perplexities of our age. The thought of our time is 
marked by a particular instability, arising from the absence of any universally 
accepted framework of belief. Leaders of thought in the twentieth century 
have often undergone far-reaching changes of outlook. Men like Berdyaev, 
Maritain, Middleton Murry, Aldous Huxley have moved from one phase of 
belief to another standing in radical contrast. Similarly Wells underwent 
certain pronounced changes of outlook. The most striking of these changes 
was that which came at the end of his life. In his final phase (expressed in 
Mind at the End of its Tether) he renounced completely the optimistic hopes 
for humanity which had for so many years been the inspiration of his work, 
and adopted a purely pessimistic position. (The pessimism is mitigated in 
certain passages in the book, but these are quite clearly inconsistent with 
the main trend of his final thinking.) But the peculiar feature of Wells’ 
attitude is not so much that it differed radically from time to time, but that 
at one and the same time it presented mutually inconsistent tendencies. His 
intellectual outlook and his spiritual intuitions were at war with one another. 

Wells .may be described, in an approximate fashion, as at once a 
‘* materialist ’” and a “‘ mystic.” I do not mean to imply that he ever com- 
mitted himself to a rigid and thorough-going materialism, or that he ever 
attained in its fullness that sense of oneness with God which is characteristic 
of the mystic. Yet there is unquestionably in his work a vein of materialism 
—a disposition to regard the material world as the fundamental reality ; and 
equally there is a vein of mysticism—a tendency to look beyond the world 
spread out in time and space to a greater Reality shining through it and 
revealing itself in and to our consciousness. And it is the distinctive feature 
of Wells’ work that the two trends not merely alternated with one another, 
as to some extent they did, but that both of them were present in him together. 

In his autobiography (published in 1984) Wells looks back on his own 
changes of thought. He tells us that after a brief period of religious enthu- 
siasm he returned to the “‘ sturdy atheism ” of his youth. His early atheism 
was evidently a reaction against the narrowness of his religious upbringing. 
He was taught in his childhood to look on God as a magnified Judge or Police- 
man, always on the watch for the sins of his creatures, and holding in reserve 
the punishments of Hell. As a child he was gifted with an unusual degree of 
sensitiveness and imagination, and quite soon the fear of Hell began to prey 
on his mind, but when he awoke to the full horror of it, he was moved to an 
indignant repudiation of the idea. In the evangelical religion of his youth, 
moreover, a major part was played by the doctrine of the Fall. Through his 
study of the biological sciences Wells was led, however, to accept the theory 
of evolution, and not unnaturally he was puzzled by the question, When 
exactly did the Fall occur ? On one occasion he put the problem to his vicar, 
but the only reply which he received was a warning against the sin of pre- 
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sumption! As a result of this discouraging experience he fell increasingly 
into doubt, and thence into disbelief in Christian teaching. 

Wells’ attitude to religion throughout his life was coloured by these early 
experiences. He rebelled against traditional theology in his youth, and in 
his maturity his relation to Christianity continued to be one of revolt. Fora 
time, it is true, he adopted a more positive religious outlook. During the 
first world-war he underwent what seemed to be a profound inner change ; 
he was led for a time to an ardent faith in God. In Mr Britling Sees It Through 
he expresses a passionate conviction of the necessity of religion. ‘ Religion 
is the first thing and the last thing, and until a man has found God and been 
found by God, he begins at no beginning, he works to no end. . . . Life falls 
into place only with God.” In this book and in God the Invisible King 
(written in the same period) he proclaims with all the fervour of a convert his 
faith in God as the rightful Ruler of life, who seeks to establish his Kingdom 
on earth and thus to lead men to brotherhood and peace. For a time this 
new-found passion for God was a vital factor in his outlook on life. Yet it 
did not prove to be a permanent factor. The religion which he preached with 
so much fervour was not enduring. He relapsed into the atheism of his youth. 
The relapse was not really surprising, because his faith in God—strange as it 
may seem—was accompanied by a fundamental materialism. 

The distinctive feature of the conception of God which Wells came to 
hold in the years of the war was that God is essentially finite—a limited 
Personality arising in some way out of the life of mankind, possessing a will 
and consciousness of his own, yet dependent for his very existence on the 
life of man. The Wellsian God was not the ultimate or absolute Reality. 
What is ultimate and absolute he calls “‘ Necessity ” or “‘ the Veiled Being.” 
It is “‘ a mystery everlasting, impenetrable,” yet at the same time Wells can 
say with assurance that it is “ blind.”” In The Undying Fire he brings the 
limited ‘“‘ God of mankind,”’ who seeks through us to conquer the forces of 
the universe, into contrast with “ the Veiled Being,”’ against whose sway man 
rightly rebels. In his revolt man obeys the summons of the emergent God. 

For a time Wells sought to propagate his faith. He criticised existing 
forms of religious belief because of the “‘ absolutist ” nature of their claims 
for God. He cherished the hope that his own type of belief would in due 
course conquer the minds of men. But the evangelist himself ere long forsook 
his own evangel. His passion for God was real enough while it lasted, but it 
soon burnt itself out. And it burnt itself out because it was lacking in one 
essential quality of a truly mystical faith. Evelyn Underhill defines mysticism 
as ** the art of union with Reality.” It is the claim of the mystic that in his 
experience of God he has come into touch with That which is supremely real, 
That which is the ultimate fact—in comparison with which all other facts 
(including the whole material cosmos) are partial, incomplete, and (in a 
relative sense) illusory. The insight of the mystic is plainly right. A God 
who is dependent on the life and consciousness of man, a God who emerges 
out of human experience, a God who is not ultimate, transcendent, eternal, 
the Heart of reality, is no God at all. Men may seek to co-operate with such 
a God, to serve his finite purpose, but they cannot offer to him that adoring 
worship, that love of him with all their strength and mind, which is the 
demand of the religion of the spirit. 
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In the attitude of Wells there were elements which brought him near in 
spirit to the mystics. For a time he felt the supreme greatness of Jesus. In 
The Outline of History he has a remarkable chapter on the origins of Christ- 
ianity. He depicts Jesus as a man far beyond the mental and spiritual range 
of his own disciples—a man possessed by an all-consuming vision of the 
Kingdom of God. “ Is it any wonder that men were dazzled and blinded and 
cried out against him? . . . Is it any wonder that to this day this Galilean 
is too much for our small hearts ?’? When he wrote these words, Wells saw 
something of the secret of Jesus, something of the passion that inspired him. 
He saw in his utter devotion and self-giving the meaning of his strength. 
Yet this insight did not suffice to enlist his support for that larger and freer 
Christianity which is the real need of the modern world. He sought to re- 
kindle the spirit of religion in the creation of a new world-order. He failed 
to see that a radically new world-order can only arise through the growth of 
a new spiritual vision which shall unite men in the common love of God. In 
the end he lost all hope of a better world ; his final work is a cry of despair. 
That, surely, is an impressive demonstration of the insufficiency of any faith 
which is a faith merely in man, and is not also a faith in the Love and Power 
of God. 

It was the weakness of Wells that his faith did not go deep enough. He 
did not in his typical thinking look beyond the things which are seen and 
temporal to the larger universe, the unseen and eternal Reality. Yet in his 
works he gives us occasional glimpses of that Reality. In his early Anticipa- 
tions (1899) he identifies the universal Purpose, the sense of which is borne 
in upon us by the totality of things, with God. In First and Last Things 
(written some years later) he speaks of a quasi-mystical communion. “ At 
times in the silence of the night and in rare lonely moments, I come upon a 
sort of communion of myself and something great that is not myself.’’ In 
his novels we find many indications of that experience. ‘‘ There was a 
presence in the world about him that made all life worth while. . . . It was 
the essence beyond reality ; it was the heart of all things ” (Joan and Peter) ; 
‘* T have seen the world transfigured, and known the glory of the vision ” (Mr 
Blettsworthy on Rampole Island) ; ‘‘ he felt a silence beneath all sounds ; he 
apprehended a beauty that transcends experience ” (The Bulpington of Blup). 
In Meanwhile there is a passage which reveals with particular clearness his 
incipient mysticism. In describing the faith and experience of Mrs. Rylands, 
he tells how “‘ the idea of God as a great being comprehending the universe 
and pervading every fibre of her existence crept into her mind.”’ To Mrs. 
Rylands the presence of God was “ something profoundly still, something 
absolutely permanent ’—something universal and all-embracing, yet 
intimate and near, “‘ the serenity that was behind and about and above all 
the details and conflicts of life.” Knowing the insufficiency of human 
thought and language, she yet called him “ the Friend and Father who made 
all things right.”” For Mrs. Rylands—and presumably for Wells when he 
wrote the words—God was indeed the supreme Reality. His materialist 
inhibitions had for the time fallen away. 

It is significant to compare Wells’ account of the experience of Mrs. 
Rylands in Meanwhile with the similar experience which he attributes to 
Stella Kinglake in one of his later books, The Babes in the Darkling Wood. 
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Here illumination comes in the course of a dream, though it is clear that this 
does not in any way detract from its value. In her dream Stella Kinglake 
feels a Presence which speaks to her and says, ‘‘ I am the Guide who will 
never fail you. I am the Friend who will never desert you.” ‘‘ She drew 
near [Wells says] to the Unseen. . . . The ebony darkness about her became 
positive. It became an intensity of vision that transcended sight.’ Later 
Stella finds that the experience which came to her in a dream is shared in 
essence by her uncle Robert, who is peculiarly the mouthpiece of Wells’ own 
thought. He tells her that the Presence of which she has become aware is 
the central fact in his own life. But he warns her against giving it a name 
or speaking about it at all. In particular, he urges her not to think of it in 
terms of personality or to associate it with the conception of God. To him 
it is a pervading principle, underlying the whole universe and making itself 
known to us in the silence of the soul. But “ it is far more like a magnetic 
field than a person. ... The Quakers seem to have some sort of appre- 
hension of it, but the Quakers are all muddled up with Christianity. If only 
there were Quaker-Atheists ! ” 

These words are of peculiar interest, not because they point us to a 
possible solution of the religious problem of our time, but rather because they 
indicate with especial clearness the nature of the conflict which ran through 
Wells’ inner life. Again and again, it is evident, there came to him the sense 
of a transcendent Reality, which manifests itself in moments of stillness and 
contemplation, and which brings peace and inner strength. In speaking of 
this experience, he was driven to use language typical of the mystics. At 
times he recognised explicitly his own mystical affinities. But he failed to 
make the great affirmation of Christian faith which would have brought unity 
to his thinking, and have added so much of real fruitfulness and effectiveness 
to his work. His attitude to Christianity continued to be predominantly 
negative and critical. He would have liked to dissociate Quaker silence from 
the faith which vitalises it—from the sense of the infinite Personality of God 
which makes men dynamic agents in his service. It is true that in Mean- 
while he tells us that God is not less than a person, but “ infinitely more, as a 
person is more than a heap of stuff.” But his typical attitude in its intel- 
lectual aspect—so inconsistent with his spiritual intuitions—is that of Robert 
Kinglake, for whom ultimate Reality is ‘‘ more like a magnetic field than a 
person.” Reality, in other words, is nearer to the outer realm of physical 
fact than it is to the inner realm of spirit and consciousness. 

The nascent mysticism of Wells was overborne by his materialist assump- 
tions. And so it was possible for him in the end to feel that the forces of the 
universe had turned against man, and were bent on the destruction of his 
hopes. Striving for an earthly Utopia, he came to feel that his faith was 
vain. His faith had no anchor in the Eternal. His glimmerings of vision 
became no clearly shining inner light. His tragedy was that of a divided 
mind. It is one more pointer—among so many—to the need of a life and 
thought that shall be unified (as life and thought can only be unified) by the 
vision of the Eternal Love which, standing above the chances and changes 
of time and space, can alone give worth and meaning to the movement of life. 


LIVERPOOL. SIDNEY SPENCER. 
VoL. XLVI. No. 4. 12* 








PARASITES. 
THE REV. L. 0. HENDERSON, B.A., B.D. 


LiFe, we are told, is rhythmical. But that would appear to be an under- 
statement. For to-day we can hear the octave of a note which was sounded 
200 years ago. Then the word parasite was being shouted at the top of the 
scale. To-day the same word is. being shouted at the bottom of the scale. 

Life, of course, is not quite so much a matter of music as that would 
appear to indicate. It may be that this recurring use of the word denotes a 
fundamental economic change. Or perhaps life goes deeper than economic 
movement. And in that case this repetition of such an odd and jarring word 
would point to an amazing absence of cultural advance. 

Actually, the life of the past hundred years or so has been too starkly 
commercial to admit of any real cultural advance. Some would point to the 
easing of life which scientific discovery has made possible. Some, again, 
would point to health regulations and educational theories as indications of 
cultural advance. But all these things are external to life. Culture is con- 
cerned with outlook, with life itself. It helps to determine the way in which 
we meet the changing circumstances of life. Amenities and regulations shape 
the circumstances we have to meet. 

Thackeray’s famous cartoon of Louis XIV. is apposite. The King of 
France looked magnificent in his robes of state. What a poor specimen of 
humanity when those robes were taken away! And so life to-day, dressed 
up in its garments of rights and equality, of modern houses and an abundance 
of amusentents, seems infinitely better than life 200 years ago. Life then was 
a mixture of exaggerated display and grim squalor, of spartan conditions and 
elemental passions. But take away these external trappings and the cultural 
level remains the same, poor and unlovely. 

The eighteenth century aristocrat might insist that life belonged only to 
the members of the upper class, The middle class could be tolerated because 
it paid in the flattery of imitation. But the people of the lower class—they 
had no right to be on the earth, they were parasites. 

The ‘“‘ worker ” to-day would regard as necessary only those connected 
with productive industry. The middle class housewife, no less than the 
** idle rich,” is stigmatised as a parasite. But logical consistency ends when 
the complicating factors of Pools and Sport obtrude. The “ parasite- 
shouter ” of to-day can find excuses for his sudden silence equally with his 
counterpart of 200 years ago. But the excuses are just excuses. The epithet 
then, as now, was hurled at those who were powerless to retaliate effectively. 

The parallel is very close. Is it fanciful to suggest that there is another 
tying band besides that of lack of cultural advance ?, The aristocrat of 200 
years ago was an “ educated’ man. But his mental activity was bounded 
by self-interest and material pleasure and comforts. The “ worker” of 
to-day has a similar smattering of “‘ education ” and similar limitations to his 
mental activity. Parasite, screamed the old-time aristocrat to his less 
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fortunate brethren below. Parasite, growls the modern “ worker” to his more 
fortunate brethren above. 

It is a disturbing factor, this recurring use of the word parasite. The fact 
is that the “‘ worker ” cannot grasp the complexity of organisation so necessary 
in a Socialist State. He is fully aware of a distinction between the “ getters ” 
from life and the “ givers” to life, and he condemns the former. But his 
distinction is based on the externals of life alone. 

He thinks of Socialism in terms of money-wealth instead of in terms of 
social-weal. He thinks of his employment as primarily a means of getting 
him money. And he regards industrialism as no more than a source of money- 
wealth for the country. Social services he considers to be essential to promote 
his efficiency as a money-getter. And his main concern is to secure a larger 
share of the external “ good things of life.” 

But that is surely the very antithesis of Socialism. A more correct name 
for it would be Collective Capitalism. It has money—the making of it and 
the spending of it—as the basic conception on which life is built. And with 
such an outlook the “‘ worker ” cannot avoid regarding as parasites those who 
are engaged in non-productive activity. He sees them only as users of money 
which they have not produced. Indeed, he goes further and thinks of them as 
using money which he has produced and which, therefore, he should be using. 

If such a perversion of the meaning of Socialism be allowed to proceed 
unchecked, it may easily lead to disastrous confusion. Only when the 
measure of the worth of man becomes the social-weal instead of individual 
and national wealth will there be a chance of real progress. The perversion 
of true Socialism to Collective Capitalism must produce ultimately a class 
isolationism as great as any which obtained in days gone by. Not the money- 
wealth of every man but the well-being of the community is the basis of true 
Socialism. And with that basis, non-productive activity is as necessary as 
industrial productivity. Not diffusion of wealth, but social-weal: that alone 
will give greater happiness through harmonious fusion of the old divided 
classes. And that alone will give real progress as distinct from material 
expansion. 

This would not, of course, rid us of the existence of parasites. The 
differentiation is certainly that of getting from and giving to life. But under 
the measuring rod of social well-being the application of the word would be 
changed. In the true Socialist State the parasite would be the selfish indi- 
vidualist whose contributive efficiency to the social-weal is down to zero. 
And this parasite would be found in the ranks of productive industry as well 
as in the ranks of non-productive activity. The wheel has turned full circle. 
The same mistaken use of the word is observable to-day as in the eighteenth 
century. The parasite then was not really the poor industrious labourer. It 
was the “ hanger-on ” who, without birth or merit, enjoyed the benefits of 
the upper classes. And the parasites of Socialism are not of necessity the 
non-productive workers. The medical doctor and the entertainment pro- 
moter, the middle class housewife and the luxury trader, are necessary to the 
social well-being according to their efficiency ; the manual worker can reach 
no higher level of necessity. 

The real parasites are different and varied. There is the mother who 
regards late nights at the pictures as of higher value than her care of her 
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children. There is the mother who thinks of her family allowance as a free 
dole for cigarettes. And there is the absentee workman whose mind is bent 
on selfish pleasure. Less obviously but equally a parasite is the tale-spinning 
vagrant. He was natural under the capitalist system of money-wealth. He 
is quite out of place under a socialist system of common-weal. 

There is the snobbish ‘“ isolationist > who cannot mix easily with his 
fellows. He is a throw-back to the individualism of capitalist days and is 
right out of the flowing stream of socialist life. But above all, there is the 
selfish youth wasting precious formative years in an overplus of physical 
pleasure. Not only is he contributing nothing to the common well-being, 
but he is not fitting himself to contribute anything in the years to come. 

These are the real enemies of the common weal. These are the real 
parasites eating away the life of the socialist state while it is yet in its infancy. 
And yet these are the very people who are loudest in their denunciation of 
non-productive activity as parasitical. The careless over-emphasis on the 
material things of life may easily prove to be the rock on which Socialism will 
founder. 

Reason would seem to suggest, not the continued manipulation of national 
resources, but a higher degree of cultural development. Social well-being 
depends in large part upon individual efficiency. This may be attained in a 
variety of ways. But it is generally recognised that the highest degree of 
individual efficiency accompanies the expression of personality. Personality 
must progress or deteriorate: it cannot stand still. The maintenance of 
social well-being, therefore, demands cultural development. 

It is not the alteration of external conditions but the expression of pro- 
gressive personality which will build up the true Socialist State. And so it 
is no exaggeration to speak of the immeasurable importance of cultural 
development. This alone will reinvigorate our national life. This alone will 
counteract the disastrous effects of mass-production by giving to social life 
the variety and richness of true individualism. And in this we would find the 
solution to the weary problem of frustration. 

The prevailing perversion of the true meaning of Socialism has a stereo- 
typing tendency. Instead of encouraging the expression of personality, it 
can make headway only by repressing personality. It does not solve, but 
intensifies, the problem of frustration. And this, of necessity, leads to an 
increase of selfish individualism. Pseudo-Socialism, then, would seem to 
carry within it the instrument of its own destruction. And it is almost 
ludicrous to be speaking of parasites in a world where attention to cultural 
development is so amazingly small. 

L. 0. HENDERSON. 


TWEEDMOUTH, 
BERWICK-ON-T WEED. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHI@AL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I. PuHiLosopny. 
F. H. HEINEMANN, Pa.D. 


Nicoias BERDYAEV, who died on March 23 at the age of seventy-three, was one of 
the most human, truly modest, most substantial, most catholic, and most spiritual 
philosophers of our age ; a philosopher in the original meaning of the word, a lover 
of wisdom, who was more of a sage than a savant. Courageously upholding the 
belief in the mind and in spiritual realities he fought for the spiritual integration 
of Europe and of the world, against positivism, materialism, and dictatorship of 
whatever kind ; and was duly imprisoned by Tzarist Russia and by the Nazis, and 
exiled by the Bolsheviks. Wherever and whenever one met him, whether in 
Germany, or in his hospitable home at Clamart, or on Broad Street in Oxford, one 
found him always on the right side, open to all the pressing problems of our age, 
radiating kindness and creative energy. What was the secret of this man, whose 
lectures did not seem much more than causeries charmantes, that made him a 
spiritual force in our time, conquering first Germany, then France, England and 
America ? Was it that he, the first front-rank Russian philosopher who lived out- 
side Russia, entered into the discussions of Western thinkers, and was able to make 
good the radical defect of Russian thought, its lack of tradition and of a time- 
honoured terminology ? Or was it that he integrated three or four traditions, that 
of the great Russian poets and philosophers (like Dostoevsky who influenced him 
profoundly, or his teacher Solovyev who passed his last hours in prayer for the 
Jews); that of great European philosophers (Kant, Schopenhauer, Fichte, and 
Nietzsche) ; that of great religious thinkers, Origen, St Augustine, Pascal, and 
Kierkegaard ; and lastly that of the social reformers and socialists, especially of 
Marx ? Or was it that he brought the still unbroken religious and moral substance 
of the East to a world in which these forces were already in decay ? 

All these factors combined to produce in Berdyaev the Philo of our age. If 
Philo, by integrating the traditions of the Old Testament and of Greece, paved the 
way for the Middle Ages, Berdyaev, by combining apparently irreconcilable tradi- 
tions like Theism and Atheism, Personalism and Socialism, Eastern and Western 
mentality, heralded what he called the New Middle Ages, but which in fact is the 
coming age of world unity. His secret is that his creative mind was the centre of 
attraction for many, and potentially for all, minds. Suddenly the voices of Alyosha, 
Feodorov, Solovyev, Marx, or Nietzsche become alive in his books. His incon- 
sistencies are the expression of the struggle of other spirits in him ; they give him, 
at the same time, his ‘“‘ remarkable insight into the abysmal depths of personality ”’ 
(C.C. J. Webb). Thus he became a link between East and West, between Christians 
of different denominations, between Christians and non-Christians, between the 
nations, between past and future, between philosophy and theology, between the 
visible and the invisible. He, in his true catholicity, holds the key to a spiritual 
and religious unity of mankind: ‘* The image of God is in each man. Each man 
possesses the dignity of a person, even if this person is repressed or not manifest in 
him.” 
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It was his special purpose to overcome the modern schism between religion and 
ethics ; to deny the subordination of philosophy to science ; to base philosophy 
on spiritual and moral experience ; and to understand knowledge as illumination 
of our existence, in which we overcome creaturely fear and by which we participate 
in being. Thus he became the theo-moralist of our age. Whereas Kant tried to 
reduce theology to morals, and God to the giver of the moral law, in his Moral- 
theologie, Berdyaev brought religious life back into ethics. Rejecting the autonomy 
of the moral person, he does not replace it by theonomy, but by a mystical partici- 
pation in God’s creative activity. He tries to counter Nietzsche’s attack against 
the Creator by accepting man as co-creator. He wrote the ethics of creativeness 
which Bergson did not succeed in writing ; an ethics which may be described as 
the active counterpart to intuitionist ethics. He stresses the peculiarity of every 
moral act in its creativeness and understands freedom as creative energy. He 
believed in the transformation of evil into good, rather than in its destruction, and 
therefore (with Marx) in the transformation and transfiguration of the world. 
‘* Not only must all the dead be saved from death and raised to life again, but all 
must be saved and liberated from hell. This is the last and final demand of ethics. 
Direct all the power of your spirit to freeing everyone from hell. Do not build up 
hell by your will and actions, but do your utmost to destroy it!”? What an age, 
in which Origen’s dzoxatdoratis mdvrwy, translated into the fantastic language of 
Russian eschatology, becomes a true expression of our experience ! 

A similar attempt at a positive religious synthesis, embracing in Hegelian 
manner the whole religious development of mankind and culminating in a truly 
Christian society of Godmanhood, based on the co-operation of Divine and human 
forces, was made by the saintly Vladimir Solovyev in his important Lectures on 
Godmanhood (Dobson). This pure and undiluted light from the East illuminates 
the crisis of the West in a remarkable manner. The same synthetic spiritual 
approach and the same belief in the essential unity of all religions re-appear in the 
leading Indian philosopher Sri Aurobindo. His ‘‘ Integral’? or ‘“‘ Purna Yoga” 
makes a most interesting attempt to preserve the rich gains attained by the ancient 
systems of yoga. The reader will probably find the Third Number of the Sri 
Aurobindo Circle more stimulating than Letters of Sri Aurobindo which arranges the 
casual remarks of various letters as illustrations of a comprehensive system of 
thought (Sri Aurobindo Circle, Bombay). The freedom of the East from the idea 
of original sin becomes apparent if one turns to Mary Frances Thelen’s Man as 
Sinner in Contemporary American Realistic Theology (King’s Crown Press, New 
York). Her book is most useful because it exposes (in the double meaning of the 
word) the first autonomous American School of Theology, led by Reinhold Niebuhr, 
by showing that its ‘‘ Realism ’ is based on the wholly unrealistic proposition : 
‘* All men are sinners.” 

Very different is the message of Leon Chwistek’s The Limits of Science (Kegan 
Paul). Chwistek, the ‘‘ Renaissance man ” (he was painter and art critic, known 
to many visitors of the Philosophical Congresses of Naples and Paris), was one of 
the leading Polish logicians. As a kind of super-Russell he dreamed of a reduction 
of logic and mathematics to semantics, and of a sort ofsuper-machine for construct- 
ing logic and mathematics mechanically. His ambitious undertaking yields many 
results of great interest to students of logic, such as his theory of constructive types. 
—After reading Chwistek one turns with great delight to Bertrand Russell’s Sceptical 
Essays (Fourth Impression, Allen & Unwin). Written with esprit and charm, 
covering the whole globe from China to America and discoursing on a wide range 
of human interests (from politics to psychology, education, and philosophy to the 
theory of relativity) these essays offer first class entertainment to the general reader. 

Donald Williams’ The Ground of Induction (Harvard University Press) repre- 
sents an essential contribution to the solution of the problem of induction with the 
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help of the theory of probability. The general clue to this solution was already 
given by C. S. Peirce and Franz Brentano (Versuch tiber die Erkenntnis, 1903, publ. 
1925). Williams adds the new point that'an inductive inference from the com- 
position of a sample MQ to the composition of its population M has a high degree 
of probability. There being no room for the discussion of details, I can only remark 
that Peirce, Brentano and Williams seem to offer an essentially correct solution of 
Hume’s general problem. I recommend the reading of this book in connection with 
the “‘ Symposium on Probability ’’ in Philosophy and Phenomenological Research 
(June, September 1945, June 1946), which is opened and concluded by Williams and 
which contains a most stimulating and outspoken debate between the protagonists 
of a rationalist (Williams) and empiricist (v. Mises) interpretation of probability. 
This review, under the most able editorship of Professor Marvin Farber, has created 
a new type of literary Symposia, and is now one of the liveliest and most pro- 
gressive open fora for the discussion of philosophical problems. It has published 
Symposia on Meaning and Truth, on Russian Philosophy and Psychology, on 
Unity of Science, on Educational Philosophy, and on Phenomenology ; and brings 
in its March issue papers on Heidegger’s and Sartre’s Existentialism. H. Marcuse 
gives a penetrating and well-documented analysis of Sartre’s L’Etre et le Néant ; 
but is it not a mistake to treat a philosophy seriously which rejects esprit de 
sérieux ?—A Philosophy of Mathematics by L. O. Kattsoff (The Iowa State College 
Press) may be recommended as an introduction because of the accounts of Russell’s, 
Hilbert’s and Brouwer’s foundation-theories, of Pasch’s empirical definition of 
number, and of Gédel’s far-reaching theorem. Rightly rejecting a merely linguistic 
interpretation, Kattsoff defends a virtual identity of pure and applied mathematics 
and the doubtful possibility of a metaphysics based on the application of mathe- 
matics to reality. 

That the need for a new metaphysics is felt by the younger generation, is con- 
firmed by E. W. F. Tomlin’s The Approach to Metaphysics (Kegan Paul). His 
intention of setting the general reader to study the great philosophers is excellent ; 
but can this result be reached merely by repeating Collingwood’s view of metaphysics 
as an historical study of ultimate presuppositions made by physicists in different 
ages? Metaphysics requires the experience of a life-time and is not a playground 
for beginners.—We wish good luck to a new periodical, The Review of Metaphysics 
(Ed. Paul Weiss, Yale University) which opens with a surprising paper on ** Dialectic 
and Negation ”’ by Otis Lee, who defines Dialectic as an empirical philosophy and 
as a reaction against rationalism, and claims to find the act of negating in the world 
as experienced. Lee defends the provocative thesis that the dialectical relation of 
negation is not symmetrical, whereas the ordinary logical relation of negation is sym- 
metrical.—I welcome Louis Lavelle, Bergson’s successor in the Collége de France, as 
one of the very few real metaphysicians of our time. He and his circle, Philosophie de 
l Esprit, have learnt the lesson from Kant that the Absolute cannot be found outside 
the Mind. Defending the mind they attack positivism, uncontrolled science and 
the idolatry of the state. Lavelle’s De L’Etre (Aubier, Paris), and Introduction a 
l'Ontologie (Presses Universitaires de France, Paris) should not be misunderstood 
as an attempt to reintroduce the ontology of the object, but as an expression of a 
new ontology of the subject. One has to penetrate the somewhat misleading 
ontological language and to discount the over-rating of the notion of being, in order 
to grasp the very personal conception of metaphysics as la science de Vintimité 
spirituelle. Lavelle reminds us that God and not man is the measure of all things ; 
that man receives existence and truth merely through participation in absolute 
Being which is nothing but a pure Subject whose Présence Totale illuminates every- 
thing like a spiritual sun. Like Solovyev and Berdyaev (some of whose books were 
published by this circle) Lavelle and his friends are co-fighters for the spiritual 
unification of Europe and of the world. 
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The April issue of Mind opens with a short authentic statement by Bertrand 
Russell about Whitehead’s contribution to Principia Mathematica. In his appraisal 
of Whitehead’s work Professor Broad distinguishes three periods : ‘‘ He began as a 
mathematician with strong philosophical interests ; made very important contri- 
butiorfs to the philosophy of physics in his middle period ; and ended as a con- 
structive metaphysician.”” Mr E. F. Carritt contributes Personal Recollections of 
Professor H. A. Prichard. Mr W. Kneale on Boole and the Revival of Logic remarks 
that Boole, the second founder of mathematical logic, ‘‘ suggested the notion of a 
mathematical calculus as a deductive system in which the theorems are not neces- 
sarily concerned with quantity,” but which is merely formal and may be interpreted 
for different entities. Professor J. N. Findlay, surprisingly, answers the question : 
Can God’s Existence be Disproved ? in the affirmative. ‘‘ Our modern denial of 
necessity or rational evidence for such an existence amounts to a demonstration 
that there cannot be a God.” But does it? Where is the logical basis of this 
alleged “‘ proof”? The truth is that God’s existence can neither be proved nor 
disproved.—In the April number of Philosophy Professor Macbeath tries to reinstate 
Duty in its lawful place in ethics, and by a trinity of duties (‘my whole duty, 
subjective duty, and objective duty ”’) to eliminate certain difficulties in Sir David 
Ross’s arguments ; Professor Wadia in a paper, ‘‘ Buddha as a Revolutionary Force 
in India,” maintains that Buddha was too un-Indian and too revolutionary to be 
accepted in India, and that Buddhism as he conceived it almost died with him ; and 
the Editor proceeds with his excellent exposition of Whitehead’s Philosophy 
(including his doctrine of God). He leaves the reader with the question : -What is 
a God, deprived of his substance and creativity, who is a mere accident of creativity ? 
—The March issue of The Philosophical Review brings a noteworthy ‘‘ Symposium 
on Emotive Meaning ” (Max Black, C. L. Stevenson and I. A. Richards) of interest 
to all students of language and semantics. I wonder whether the term ‘‘ emotive 
meaning ” is not somewhat misleading, and whether this linguistic ghost could not 
be laid by being reduced to a mere sign-function (Ausdrucksfunktion as opposed to 
Bedeutungsfunktion). 

OxForRD. 


II. THEOLOGY. 
THE REV. E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Pu.D., D.D. 


This is probably the first occasion on which this article has taken an assassination 
as its starting-point. But the death of Mahatma Gandhi was an event in the 
spiritual order, and the generation which witnessed it cannot say that the meaning 
of the Cross is hidden from it. In the London Quarterly and Holborn Review for 
April, J. Oswald Cochran writes of him as the great peacemaker of our time, while 
in The Plain View H. S. L. Polak, who was closely associated with him during his 
struggle for Indian rights in South Africa, portrays him as the ethical teacher whose 
life acted out his precepts. In Gandhi’s Challenge to Christianity (Navajivan Pub- 
lishing House, Rs. 1/8) S. K. George, an Indian Christian whose position in the 
church has sometimes been made difficult by his support of the Nationalist move- 
ment, calls the Western world to take to heart Gandhi’s faith in the supremacy of 
spiritual values and his method of non-violent resistance to evil. His attitude to 
the master is not uncritical, however, and in the last chapter he deals with the 
problems which have to be faced by the new, free India in his spirit. From India 
also comes Swami Pavitrananda’s little book Modern Man in Search of Religion 
(Advaita Ashrama, Rs. 1/8), which shows a sound knowledge of such topics as 
psycho-analysis and the réle of science in modern life and deals wisely and sugges- 
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tively with them. More adequate reference will be made elsewhere to the passing 
of Nicolas Berdyaev. He was unique for his combination of a speculative genius 
which resembled that of the Gnostics with a passion for social justice which made 
him demand that Christianity should be even more radical than Communism. He 
was an optimist to the end, seeing man’s creativity and freedom as the mark of his 
divine origin and reinforcing the traditional hope of a grandiose dénouement to 
history with a summons to action here and now. ‘The creative power ofman... 
can be not only a culture, but also a liberation of the world, and the end of history, 
that is to say, the establishment of the Kingdom of God.” 

A new arrival in periodical literature is Enquiry, which commences with the 
April issue. Professor C. D. Broad contributes a foreword, in which he explains 
the purpose of the enterprise. It is ‘‘ meant to supply to intelligent and critical 
readers, who may not themselves have any first-hand knowledge of psychical 
research and paranormal psychology, reliable information on what is being done 
and thought in this and other related fields.” Contributions appear from G. N. M. 
Tyrrell, J. W. Dunne, and Olaf Stapledon, as well as others. The first number of 
the Journal of Jewish Studies provides some intellectual fare of a high order. Dr 
Mattuck offers an acute criticism of Jacques Maritain’s theological exposition of 
** The Mystery of Israel,” while Dr Travers Herford deals with a similar subject, 
‘The Survival of Israel,” from the Christian side. Both writers agree that the 
Jewish community, and therefore Judaism, have still a part to play in the working 
out of God’s will in history. Amid so much in Palestine to distress one, it is a 
pleasure to hear of the activities of the Historical and Philosophical Society of 
Jerusalem, in which British, Arab and Jewish scholars collaborate. A small 
pamphlet has been published, containing summaries of seven papers read before the 
society. Long may it continue its work! In the December issue of Richerche Religiose 
M. Niccoli reviews the new edition of those Letters of a Modernist Priest with which 
Buonaiuti entered anonymously into the controversy in the first decade of this 
century. From Belgium comes Tome xxi of Irénikon, a review for all who are con- 
cerned for Christian unity. Its book reviews cover an exceptionally wide range of 
literature in various languages and it has an excellent news service. The Expository 
Times has begun a valuable series of articles on ‘“*‘ Unsolved N.T. Problems,” and 
Dr Matthew Black writes in the April number on ‘‘ The Aramaic Element in the 
Gospels.” He gives a good deal of information not obtainable elsewhere is so small 
acompass. In the Harvard Theological Review for January Colin H. Roberts has a 
fresh interpretation of Luke xvii. 21 to offer. Jesus meant that the kingdom of 
heaven “is with you, in your possession, if you want it, now.” 

Two courses of lectures by the late Principal H. Wheeler Robinson are published 
under the title Two°Hebrew Prophets (Lutterworth Press, 6s.), of which it need only 
be said that they are of the same high standard as his other work on the O.T. The 
two prophets in question are Hosea and Ezekiel, and on the latter he admits his 
conversion to the view that would place part of the prophet’s ministry, at least, in 
Jerusalem before its fall. The influence of Dr Robinson’s teaching is to be seen in 
Dr Harold Knight’s The Hebrew Prophetic Consciousness (Lutterworth Press, 10s. 6d.) 
as full and as adequate a study of the subject as we are likely to have for some 
time. The second part of the book contains some valuable deductions from the 
psychological studies which make up the first part; the suggestions towards a 
dynamic conception of human nature particularly deserve to be followed up. 

J. Middleton Murry’s The Free Society (Dakers, 12s. 6d.) is an arresting book, 
to some of us an alarming one. He calls for a preventive war against Russia if 
necessary, though he is convinced that it will not be necessary if we only show 
quite clearly that we are prepared to wage it, should she refuse to enter a world- 
organisation to abolish war. One of the most disturbing features of the book is the 
length to which its author goes in recognising the socialisation of conscience. He 
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seems to think that the principle ‘‘ We ought to obey God rather than man ” became 
invalid in 1945! In Can Two Walk Together (Nisbet, 10s.) Ian Henderson discusses 
the possibility of agreement and common action in a world divided as ours is on 
ultimate questions. He begins with the widely-held view that, whatever our 
dogmas, or beliefs about the universe, we have common ground in natural law and 
the rights of man asman. He ends by demonstrating that these are not the axioms 
we thought them to be, they are dogmas, a faith which we hold but at which others 
mock. Let us therefore stand fast for our convictions—after modifying them 
somewhat! But the book is vigorous, well-informed, and timely. Of The Church 
and the Atom (Press and Publications Board of the Church Assembly, 4s.) perhaps 
the less said the better. It is a detached and academic discussion by theologians 
who attach much weight to the arguments of lawyers several centuries back, and 
little, if any, to the Sermon on the Mount or the Cross. It is good that one of their 
number was found to dissent. 

Religion in the Twentieth Century (The Philosophical Library, New York, $5) 
is a collection of essays edited by Vergilius Ferm. The accounts of ‘* Naturalistic 
Humanism ” and “ Reconstructionism ”’ give an insight into some present American 
trends. Henry Steele Commager’s Theodore Parker (Beacon Press, $3) is a sym- 
pathetic portrayal of a man of tireless energy and fearless courage who wore himself 
out in the service of the highest ideals. Thomistic Philosophy in Social Casework by 
Mary J. McCormick (Geoffrey Cumberlege for Columbia University Press, 11s. 6d.) 
deals with the application to personal and family problems, two of which are 
discussed in great detail, of a philosophy which sets a high value on individual 
personality. Dr J. P. Murphy’s little book, The Size of Life (Longmans Green & 
Co., 7s. 6d.) is an able specimen of R.C. apologetic, enlivened with humour from 
time to time. But what does the learned author mean by saying that Christ 
was ‘“‘Son of God in the literal and natural sense of the word”? Philip 
Leon revives the animistic hypothesis in Body, Mind and Spirit (S.C.M. Press, 
2s. 6d.). While this is helpful when the problem of mind and body is under dis- 
cussion, it leads him into a dangerous position when he considers what is meant by 
the “‘ spirit ” of a country, an age, or a people. 

The Essex Hall lecture for this year was given by Dr. Alfred Hall and is pub- 
lished under the title Human Forgiveness (Lindsey Press, 1s.)._ A little book full of 
wisdom and one to be commended without reserve. Dr A. B. Crabtree’s Jonathan 
Edwards’ View of Man (Religious Education Press, 2s. 6d.) earned him a doctorate 
at Ziirich. How grim was the New England Calvinism of those days! Canon 
W. L. Knox’s lectures on The Acts of the Apostles (C.U.P., 8s. 6d.) show how recent 
work had led us at certain points beyond the positions taken up by Foakes-Jackson 
and Lake. The Lucan authorship is championed. J. Spencer Trimmingham 
in his The Christian Approach to Islam in the Sudan (Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
8s. 6d) has given us valuable insight into modern missionary method. Scots 
theology is at its best in Professor Donald Baillie’s God was in Christ (Faber & 
Faber, 16s.). It is perhaps the best study of Christology since P. T. Forsyth. 
He works with personal and ethical categories, assimilating the relationship of 
Jesus to the Father to what he calls ‘* the paradox of grace,” “I... yet not 
I, but God in me.”’ Where Professor Baillie hesitates is in accepting the conclusions 
which follow from this. In El Torno a la Teodicea (Universidad Nacional de 
Tucuman) Roger P. Labrousse discusses historically how rationalism at first worked 
with the idea of God and afterwards turned against it. He sees in Descartes the 
evil genius af this development. 

E. L. ALLEN. 


Krno’s COLLEGE, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
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REVIEWS. 


Philo. By H. A. Wolfson.—Harvard University Press.—London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege.—2 vols.—55s. net. 


THESE two very handsomely printed volumes, of a thousand pages, testify to the 
happier publishing conditions in America. Professor Wolfson’s book will rank as * 
the standard exposition of Philo’s philosophy. The author intends it to be one of 
a series, dealing with the whole development of religious thought from Philo to 
Spinoza. The volume on Spinoza has already appeared. This is a very ambitious 
project, which we may hope that the author will have time to complete. 

Wolfson thinks that a fundamental departure from pagan Greek philosophy 
appears first in Hellenistic Judaism, where it attains its systematic formulation in 
Philo, who is ‘‘ the founder of this new school of philosophy.’’ This type of philo- 
sophy, he says, continues uninterruptedly in its main assertions for nearly seventeen 
centuries, when at last it is openly challenged by Spinoza. ‘‘ To the question, 
What is new in Philo ? the answer is that it was he who built up this philosophy, 
just as the answer to the question What is new in Spinoza ? is that it was he who 
pulled it down.” This is the concluding sentence in Wolfson’s book. 

Jewish philosophers have not been quite so important as this. Every student 
of philosophy ought to read Spinoza, all the more because the ultimate meaning of 
his message is still controversial ; but not many will agree that Philo’s writings are 
an epoch-making event in the history of thought. Harmonising is generally a rather 
sorry business, the work of loyal traditionalists who work with one arm strapped to 
their sides. What is new in Jewish Alexandrian thought is reliance on an infallible 
book, and no book is infallible, whether interpreted literally or allegorically. 

Philo, as we might expect, has been very variously estimated. German critics 
have perhaps under-estimated him by calling attention to manifest inconsistencies, 
such as are inevitable in those who try to reconcile incompatible traditions of 
thought. Hegel annoys Wolfson by saying that ‘“‘ though Arabians and Jews are 
also to be considered, they have only to be noticed in an external and historic way.” 
Diahne treats Philo with contempt. Zeller, though more sympathetic, thinks that 
his whole system is vitiated by a fundamental contradiction—the attempt to 
achieve union with a. Being who is unknowable. Vacherst, not unjustifiably, 
speaks of his “‘ incoherent syncretism.”’ Siegfried, one of his ablest interpreters, 
says that “‘ no Jewish writer contributed so much to the dissolution of Judaism.” 
Edward Caird says that Philo had no idea of evolution, which of course is true ; 
but his criticisms are directed against the whole of the later Platonism, which I 
venture to say he appreciates very imperfectly. Among recent English critics I 
may mention W. L. Knox, who says that ‘‘ as a philosopher Philo is negligible ; as 
a writer he achieved a dullness which is portentous. He is not an original thinker 
but a compiler, as is clear not only from his total lack of original thought, but from 
the slovenliness with which he incorporates his material.’’ He is a compiler of the 
traditional Midrashic material of the schools and synagogues of Alexandria. ‘* The 
similarities between Philo and the New Testament go back to a common tradition 
of Hellenistic Jewish interpretation of the Old Testament to the Greek world.” 
Drummond in his long study of ‘‘ Philo Judaeus ” holds the balance more justly 
between praise and blame. His book is mentioned in Wolfson’s bibliography ; but 
in truth our author owes little to his predecessors ; he has given us, as he says, a 
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“fresh ’? study of Philo. We may, however, regret that the full and admirable 
article on Philo in Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Biography, by Edersheim, has 
been so much forgotten. Wolfson hagnot read it. 

Since Philo is for us almost the only representative of the school to which he 
belongs, it is impossible to dispose, either way, of any claims to originality on his 
behalf. The Wisdom-literature in the Old Testament and Apocrypha obviously 
prepared the way ; and we may remember Aristobulus and the Pseudo-Aristeas. 
Philo was certainly, as Geffken says, ‘‘ ein wahre Proteusgestalt,’”? who borrowed 
indiscriminately from Stoics, Platonists and Rabbis. : 

The influence of Philo upon Christian thought is to most of us more interesting. 
We may assume that Wolfson will deal with it in his next volume. My own opinion 
is that St Paul did not know Philo’s writings. Edersheim says that St Paul suc- 
ceeded, where Philo failed, in welding together the two traditions, Hellenic and 
Semitic, which made Christianity a European religion. The Fourth Gospel is 
steeped in Jewish Alexandrian thought, and it is perhaps probable that the author 
had read Philo. But I do not find any evidence of direct borrowing. On the 
other hand, the Epistle to the Hebrews, though on the whole it shows more interest 
in Palestinian Judaism, the old Aaronic priesthood and the Temple, than in the 
synagogue of the Diaspora, contains a few phrases, such as the reference to Melchi- 
zedek and, notably, the Adyos tou¢vs, which suggest a direct knowledge of Philo. 
The Epistle of Barnabas follows the Philonic rules for allegorical interpretation. 
There are parallels in Justin Martyr which suggest a direct knowledge of Philo. 
Clement and Origen certainly knew his writings. Eusebius quotes him ; Ambrose 
and Jerome are influenced by him. It is not certain whether the pagan Neo- 
platonists had read him ; Heinemann finds probable indications in the later books 
of Plotinus. I gather that Jewish writers ignored him during the Dark Ages. 

Considerations of space forbid any critical discussion of Philo’s philosophy, of 
which the most important part is the doctrine of the Logos, who, as must be 
emphasised (against Dahne), is nowhere identified with the Messiah. One difficulty 
which perplexed Christian Platonism was that while for the Platonists the Absolute 
is “* beyond existence,” éméxe.va odcias, for Judaism and Christianity God, ‘‘ who 
dwelleth in the light which no man can approach unto,” is nevertheless a personal 
Being, who feels and wills. For Plotinus, the One od voet. Eckhart rightly dis- 
tinguishes between the Godhead, who, as Philo says, is dzovos, and the revealed 
God, the object of religion. The Logos, Philo says once, is ‘“‘ the God of us the 
imperfect.” In ecstasy, however, God may appear to us “‘ in the unity which is 
unmingled, simple, and complete in itself.” It is unreasonable to complain of 
Philo’s hesitation and inconsistency in approaching this subject. Modern scholars 
habitually call Plotinus’ Absolute ‘‘ God,” which throws his entire philosophy out 
of gear. The Logos doctrine, as developed in the Fourth Gospel, in which the 
Prologue is certainly not (as Harnack thought) irrelevant, is of permanent value, 
and Philo should have some credit for his work upon it. 

: W. R. INGE. 

BRIGHTWELL MANOR, WALLINGFORD. 





Mysticism in Religion. By W. R. Inge——London: Hutchinson.—Pp. 168.— 
12s. 6d. 

OLD age comes with composure to those who have learnt to say—Redi, anima mea, 

ad tranquillitatem tuam. From the mellower side of this book it is plain that length 

of years did not afflict the author. That gave it ripeness and himself the oppor- 

tunity to consider again his convictions. These he confirms by making no changes 

in essential thought and but slight shifts of accent. Yet he doubts—unnecessarily 
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his many admirers would say—* whether a very old man ought to write a book, 
even if he is asked to do so. I cannot expect that the critics will be very kind. . . . 
* He has said all this before and said it better. He has no sympathy with the hopes 
and aspirations of the young. When he looks towards the future he sees only the 
approach of another Dark Age’.” Some things he has never said better ; and he 
has a far truer way of looking than into the fog ahead. He looks not so much 
onward as upward, but, unlike Thales, he does not fall into a well while contem- 
plating the sky only to be rewarded by the mocking laughter of a servant-girl. He 
sees clearly what is at his feet, and he understands human nature with so keen a 
shrewdness that it sometimes becomes more shrewish than shrewd. Certainly he 
repeats the same things. Was not this charged also against Socrates? When a 
man is so full of spiritual substance and culture as Dr Inge, repetition of theme with 
vivid variations is welcome and rarely wearying. He cannot, of course, cease to be 
characteristically himself. Knowing his writings, who would be put out by his 
provocative wit ? His spices have a bitter tang but they are stimulating. At the 
very outset he denounces the town-labourer who blackmails the community with 
continual strikes. He does not believe that the Britannia who in George Meredith’s 
words ‘“‘ thumps her distended middle as Mammon’s wife” is a type of the real 
England. The true Englishman is the farmer. ‘I do not think it is pessimistic to 
hope that we may someday return to the pre-industrial England, with simpler and 
healthier habits.”’ In this, the swirl of the current is all in his favour. Townsmen 
are depressed and disillusioned by their urbanised existence. Many of them, 
driven by their disgust of city-life and pulled by the magnet of green fields and 
waving corn, are rushing into the country to buy up farms at fancy prices. But 
Dr Inge has more eccentric and less attractive kinks. His jibes against the Roman 
Catholic Church are overdone and jar on the more sympathetic of Liberal Pro- 
testants. After all, where would Western Mysticism have been had its greatest 
mystics and saints not found a refuge and a fertilising soil in that deeply consolidated 
communion ? On the other hand his adulation of the Quakers weakens tribute by 
excess. Few would begrudge them their well-merited praise for savoury lives of 
inward devotedness and of noble social service. But praise would ring a finer tone 
if it did not overlook the fact that the Friends, like many of the Puritans of Non- 
conformity, contributed to the ‘* Rise of Capitalism ” largely because they had a 
leng and sensitive nose for money and big business and have not always disdained 
the publicity-value of good works. 

There are things in this book disturbingly subversive. For Dr Inge, saturated” 
with Hellenism, it is the ideals, Truth, Beauty and Goodness, that are ultimate. It 
is impossible to go beyond them to their Source. They are his God. They “ are not 
arrived at by any process of reasoning but must be accepted as absolute facts.”” He 
pushes his logic to the limit. ‘* The God of religion is rather the revelation than the 
revealer. The source of revelation cannot be revealed ; the ground of knowledge 
cannot be known” (p. 155). ‘* They are known to us a priori; we cannot get 
behind them ” (p. 71). We are left, therefore, with a paradoxical Christianity that 
accepts a revelation but not God the Revealer. 

In his opening chapter on ‘‘ Authority and the Inner Light,” he attacks, on 
familiar lines, the claim to the infallible authority of Church and Scripture, but the 
word “‘ infallible ’’ is quietly dropped when he urges the remaining authority of the 
Inner Light. But this is a “ sufficient’ guide constituted such by individual 
religious experience. If, however, such authority is relative, or “ sufficient ’ only, 
and not absolute, are we not driven to the full orthodox doctrine of faith ? If so, 
it is faith that gives the believer his certainty and certitude. By that all authority, 
even the authority of “‘ religious experience,” stands or falls. In the full sense of 
the Christian Church, authority is accepted in faith’s act of decision and in its sub- 
mission, not to impersonal ideals such as Truth, Beauty and Goodness, but to Christ 
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Himself as the Lord of Life and the Head of the Church. ‘ Iam the Way, the Truth 
and the Life.” Christianity does not hold up pathetic and appealing hands to 
abstractions floating about in the Boundless and there romantically hypostatised 
into the fair intelligences and the final divinities. It is not a drifting wisp of shadows, 
even of true shadows of a true substance: It is itself substance, God in the flesh. 
It is a religion of rich and imperishable fabric, tapestried with history. But this 
history is not a scientific or deterministic history amenable to mechanistic and non- 
miraculous manipulation. It is the history of a supernatural event penetrating the 
moving shadows of Time with the life of the Eternal, the personal Incarnation of 
the personal God in Jesus Christ, the God-Man of history. That is the claim of 
every recognisable and unreduced Christianity. If that be a pretty myth, we are 
to live as best we may in what is called a “‘ kingdom of values ”—a kingdom with- 
out a King. All the author’s remarks on incarnation, revelation, personality and 
immortality could with advantage have been more precise and definite. 

There are in this volume, however, some superb chapters such as the masterly 
one on “‘ Time and Eternity,” where Dr Inge reaches his highest stature. The 
whole work, if taken in its scattered details, provides almost an anthology of great 
quotations, a casket of gems of glancing colours, many indeed, without a clearly 
designed setting, a clutch of pearls of lustrous sheen of which a proportion are 
unstrung and can never adorn a breathing throat. But he gives us his own overall 
view of Life’s Mystery, frank, profound and impressive, though it does not supply 
the firm Christian fulcrum and lever which alone can deflect the course of this 
modern world now racing headlongly towards the abyss of nescience, materialism, 
and sensuality. 

J. M. Liuoyp THOMAS. 

LLANARTH, CARDIGANSHIRE. 





The Cairo Geniza. By Paul E. Kahle——The Schweich Lectures of the British 
Academy, 1941.—London, 1947.—Pp. xii + 240.—-12s. 6d. net. 


OnE of the most important discoveries in Biblical archeology in the past fifty 
years has been a Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus, known hitherto in a Greek version 
only. It came from an ancient Cairo Synagogue where it had been preserved, along 
with a mass of other Judaica, in the “‘ Geniza ” of the Synagogue. The latter was a 
kind of lumber-room to which it was the custom to consign documents and books 
considered ‘‘ dead,”’ in particular works banned by orthodox Judaism, prior to a 
more formal burial in consecrated ground. By a fortunate chance, the contents of 
this particular Geniza escaped the normal fate ; they were simply forgotten, till 
they were rediscovered about a century ago ; ‘since then, they have found their 
way into libraries and collections all over the world, of which the most justly 
famous is the Taylor-Schechter collection in the University of Cambridge. 

This invaluable Jewish material, now for the most part carefully sifted and 
catalogued, has been the subject of countless learned monographs. What it has 
hitherto lacked, however, has been a synoptic valuation and presentation, for the 
general reader no less than for the Biblical scholar. This has at last been provided 
in a book of commensurate importance and absorbing interest, by one whose name 
is familiar to every student of the Hebrew Bible. In The Cairo Geniza, Emeritus 
Professor Paul Kahle, formerly Director of the Oriental Institute of the University 
of Bonn, and editor of the Massoretic Text of the new Biblia Hebraica, has brought 
together the results of a lifetime of research into Biblical documents, in what 
must rank as an outstanding contribution to sacred learning. 

The fragments of MSS. of the Hebrew Bible are older than any known MSS. 
Some idea of their exceptional value may be gathered from the fact that they con- 
tain examples of that rara avis, consonantal variants: ‘‘ Here we find various 
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readings for which we should look in vain in all the MSS. collated by Kennicott for 
his great Vetus Testamentum Hebraice.” But such readings, though striking (Dan. 
ix—xii. in the Taylor-Schechter collection is without parallel in this respect among 
Hebrew MSS.), are less remarkable than the differences in the pronunciation of 
Hebrew which the fragments reveal in comparison with our familiar Massoretic 
Text. The tradition of Massoretic Points, handed down by the School of Tiberias, 
is, as is well known, not only a masterpiece of phonetic finesse, regulating the 
*‘ correct ’. pronunciation of Hebrew down to the minutest sound-splitting, it has 
also supplied the basis for all subsequent Hebrew Grammar. Hitherto the assump- 
tion has gone unchallenged that the Tiberian Massoretes handed on unaltered a 
tradition of the pronunciation of Hebrew, derived, if not from the days of the 
living language, at any rate from very ancient times. Yet the Geniza fragments 
not only know different systems of vocalising Hebrew, but the pronunciation 
assumed agrees in significant points with that preserved in the Hebrew transcrip- 
tions of Origen’s famous second column of the Hevapla, and differs, no less signi- 
ficantly, from the Tiberian pointing. The latter, whatever else it is, cannot be an 
ancient tradition transmitted by the Massoretes accuratissime et fidelissime : the 
system is the invention of a Jewish School centred on Tiberias whose activities, as 
Dr Kahle has shown, cannot have begun much earlier than the ninth century A.D. 
Such a conception of the development of the Massora introduces a revolution in 
Hebrew Grammar, for Grammars based uncritically on the Tiberian system (and 
all Hebrew Grammars are) must be pronounced out of hand as obsolete. 

For the layman, interested more in the history of the sacred text, the discussion 
in this connection brings to light a curious fact. St Paul once confessed himself a 
debtor both to the Jews and to the Greeks: the rabbis of the Massora would 
appear, in this matter of the ideal articulation of their long-dead sacred tongue, to 
have been debtors both to the Church and the Mosque. The first Jewish systems 
of vocalisation were inspired by Syrian Christian Schools concerned with the 
‘* pointing ” of Syriac ; and the Tiberian rabbis were no less deeply influenced by 
the contemporary endeavours of their Arab masters in a Moslem Palestine to 
improve the public reading of the Quran (itself incidentally effected with the help 
of Bedouin Arabic later to masquerade as the pure speech of the Prophet). 

Within the Massoretic tradition itself little attention has been paid in the past 
by editors of Hebrew Bibles to the comparative value of MSS. Not only is Kenni- 
cott’s text based on late Hebrew MSS., but the Ginsburg edition (completed in 
1926) is, as its editor himself confesses, a reprint of the text of the Bomberg edition 
of 1524 (an even more precipitate production than Erasmus’s first edition of the 
New Testament). It is to the painstaking research and enterprising scholarship of 
the editor of the text of the new Biblia Hebraica that we owe it that the old received 
text has at last been replaced by the text of the greatest of the early Massoretes, 
Moses Ben Asher, from a Leningrad Codex dated a.p. 1008. The story of how this 
was achieved, not without opposition, in that great modern officina manuscriptorum, 
the Bonn Oriental Institute (the edition took ten years to complete), makes 
fascinating reading. 

Equally important proposals are made by Dr Kahle, on the basis and analogy 
of the Geniza discoveries, for a new understanding of the genesis of the great 
Versions. He has no difficulty in showing that the peculiarly Jewish version, the 
Targum, is, in its canonical form (e.g. Targum Onkelos) a product of the Babylonian 
Schools introduced into Palestine not earlier than the tenth century A.D.; the 
Geniza contained fragments of an indigenous Palestinian Targum, written in an 
Aramaic really spoken in Palestine before the Arabs came. What he has to say 
about the origin of the Septuagint on the analogy of the Targum will arouse even 
wider interest. Everyone knows that the Christian Church took over its Greek 
Old Testament from the Synagogue: exactly how this took place and its signi- 
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ficance for the textual criticism of the LXX is a chapter in the history of the Greek 
Bible which is here completely re-written. 

Briefly, the LXX of the.Christian Church represents the end-product of a 
development which began with the circulation of different Greek Targums for 
Jewish use in the Greek-speaking Diaspora. Remains of such different versions 
are still extant, in the LXX textual tradition itself, in quotations of Philo and 
Josephus, in Origen’s Hexapla (most probably rescued by him from Jewish Genizas), 
and most notably in New Testament quotations. The famous Aristeas Letter, out 
of which the legend of a divinely inspired origin in the third century B.c. for the 
Greek Old Testament arose, was in reality a Propagandaschrift issued by official 
Alexandrian Judaism in the first century B.c. for one such Greek version of the 
Pentateuch (the extension of the legend to the rest of the Greek Bible is a later 
Christian myth). In the light of such a development, the search for and recon- 
struction of an Urtext rests on a complete misconception : there never was a single 
definitive text at the beginning of the development ; that came at the end, in our 
LXX, which is in its present form a purely Christian creation. 

On the origins of the Peshitta (a still more obscure topic) Dr Kahle has equally 
illuminating evidence to produce. The Geniza again supplies the clue: it was a 
Jewish Pentateuch Targum written in Palestinian Aramaic which was taken as the 
basis of the Syriac version of the Pentateuch adopted by Syrian Christianity ; and 
the evidence points, not to Edessa, but to Adiabene on the upper Tigris as its place 
of origin. 

To express our indebtedness to Dr Kahle in nuce: he has done for the Old 
Testament what Sir Frederic Kenyon has for the New, produced an up-to-date 
standard work on the Hebrew Text and related Versions. Yet this by no means 
exhausts the rich topics this outstanding work opens up: early Jewish liturgical 
poetry, the Samaritan Defter or Book of Common Prayer, the Aramaic language of 
Jesus, Tatian and the Arabic Diatessaron (with new MS. evidence), the Old Syriac 
Gospels and the beginnings of Eastern Christianity (traced to missionary influence 
in Adiabene a century earlier than Burkitt’s dating, c. a.p. 90 !), etc. ete. For this 
great book Dr Kahle has placed us all deeply and gratefully in his debt. 

The book is written in a lucid and persuasive style with an admirable economy 
of the English language ; it is fully indexed. 

MATTHEW BLACK. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 





Knowledge and the Good in Plato’s Republic. By H. W. B. Joseph.—Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1948.—Pp. 73.—5s. 

TuHIs essay, appearing in the series Oxford Classical and Philosophical Monographs, 
embodies part of a course of lectures on Plato’s Republic written in 1925. It is now 
issued, after the author’s death, edited (so far as arrangement only) by H. L. A. 
Hart. The publication of the work so late is justified, for the problems of the 
central section of the Republic remain unsolved. No edition has appeared to 
supersede James Adam’s, and more recent special studies have left a number of 
questions still unanswered. The present essay discusses some of these, with 
reference to earlier opinions and in a spirit helpful towards continued study. 

The exponent of ancient philosophy needs always to discriminate between a 
thinker’s own probable conceptions and the interpretations and developments 
achieved by later scholars. Fashions and habits of thought change, and moreover 
quaerit sua dogmata quisque. The original thinker might sometimes be puzzled to 
recognise his ideas in their modern dress. With Plato, in particular, it must be 
remembered how little abstract thought had really progressed in his day, and also 
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how large a part imagery and analogy play not only in his exposition but (one 
may infer) in his actual thinking. This element is strong throughout the Republic, 
and often suggests an atmosphere of intuition rather than of precise ratiocination. 
His argument frequently follows lines which modern thought finds naive or crude. 
It is, moreover, obvious that his ideas changed and developed, and that no one 
dialogue gives either a complete or a final account of his views. 

The first problem attacked in this essay is Plato’s conception of the Good. ‘‘ He 
knows what it is of which he is in search, viz. the Good ; and yet he is not prepared 
to state its nature ’’ (p. 2). This is very true. Plato emphasises that knowledge of 
the Good is essential both for the soul’s inmost satisfaction and for the ordering of 
the best life. The Good is not pleasure ; nor is it merely thought, though akin to 
thought and grasped by it. The author criticises the reduction of the Good to a 
mere principle of order, or a mere end. Such a view “ ignores the question whether 
there may not be bad ends ” (p. 12). This is cogent, and brings in the point of the 
assumption of absolute values, wherein Plato seems to follow Socrates in postulating 
a fundamental distinction between good and evil. 

The Simile of the Sun is the outstanding application of the very commonly used 
analogy between sight and knowledge. The Good, if comparable in the intelligible 
region to the Sun in the visible, is the source of all truth and knowledge. It is here 
interpreted as the implied ground and end of every process—not a sum-total of 
instances of goodness, but rather the coherent goodness of the whole. Such a view 
is used to explain Plato’s statement that being and existence come from the Good. 
The relation between the Idea of Good and God is discussed (pp. 22—23), with the 
conclusion that in so far as God “‘ is good,” the Good must be prior to God himself. 
Certainly in the Republic the Idea of Good is nowhere described or referred to in 
terms of deity. 

Plato’s refusal to define the Good is in keeping both with his application of the 
conception here, as the final and as yet unattained goal of perfect knowledge, and 
with evidence and indications from elsewhere. His much-discussed statement 
(Ep. vii. 341¢) that his doctrine ‘* has never been written ’’ may very probably refer 
to this central question of the nature of the Good. Aristotle’s references to the 
Platonic Good again give no clue to its definition. Criticising the doctrine (Eth. 
Nic. I. 6) he implies that the Good is eternal, universal, a pattern for contemplation, 
but not practicable or attainable by man. Again, arguing (Hth. Nic. VIII. 6) that 
friends must contribute pleasure by their company, he remarks, ‘‘ You could not 
endure even the Absolute Good for ever, if it bored you.’’ This possibly echoes a 
saying commonplace or even proverbial in Platonic circles, and compares with 
fragments from comedy which allude to ‘*‘ Plato’s Good ”’ as unintelligible. 

The conception of the Good as the final goal of knowledge leads on to the second 
of the famous parables of the Republic—the Divided Line. Here, again, Plato’s 
language is carefully analysed and discussed with reference to various interpreta- 
tions. The import of the Line is held (following J. L. Stocks) to be the analogy 
between two grades of vision (in shadow or reflection and in direct sunlight) and 
two grades of knowledge—that which operates in the sphere of “* hypothesis ” and 
that which reaches direct apprehension of the Good. The third parable, the allegory 
of the Cave, is longer, clearer and more familiar. Its details are here discussed, as 
well as its relation to the Line; and the view is upheld that its main point is 
** political,’ z.e. it symbolises the necessary conversion of men misguided into 
wrong thinking (and so into wrong living), rather than the natural progress of 
undeveloped natures towards fuller light. 

A special problem of the Line is the precise status of the ‘‘ mathematicals ”’ of 
the third section. The theory that Plato regarded them as a separate order of 
objects, “ intermediates ’’ between Ideas and sensible particulars, was strongly 
urged by James Adam in his great edition, Aristotle gives some support to the view ; 
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but the whole question remains obscure. It is here ably discussed (p. 53 ff.). The 
author thinks that Plato was mistaken in his hope of finding ‘‘ a system of forms 
more universal than those of mathematical objects.’’ Mistaken he may have been ; 
but in the light of 511 B (a passage which is here rather overlooked) it seems un- 
deniable that he did envisage an ideal correlation of all knowledge (including the 
mathematical studies which for him typify the process) culminating in the dis- 
covery of “a first principle beyond hypothesis,” the Idea of Good, which shall be 
apprehended as true (by intuition above reason) and be used to correct or ratify 
the hypotheses of lower stages. 

Further questions here discussed relate to Plato’s conception of the eternal 
Forms, or ‘“ Ideas,”’ to use the traditional but misleading term.: The theory of 
their transcendence, or ‘‘ separateness ’’ as Aristotle calls it, is here supported 
(p. 61) on the ground that intelligence has a function and sphere separate from that 
of sense, and that science dwells on ‘‘ a system of invisibles.”” It seems difficult, 
indeed, for the modern mind to grasp Plato’s objective theory of the Forms as 
really existent—‘ colour-less, shape-less, intangible Being,” he calls them (Phaedrus 
247c), and the various parts and derivatives of the verb to be are used of them 
repeatedly, in language recalling descriptions of the One Being of the Eleatics. To 
him the Forms are not mere abstractions, or “laws of thought’’; they are, 
‘** yonder ” in the intelligible region. Philosophy boggles at this conception, while 
religion and poetry find it perennially inspiring. Correspondingly Plato’s normal 
figure for the relationship between Form and particular is that of eternal perfect 
pattern and transient imperfect copy ; ‘* participation ” he mentions far less fre- 
quently, and seems indeed never to have clearly conceived. 

The final question considered in this essay is ‘‘ of what there are Ideas.”’ In the 
Republic and the Phaedo Plato postulates a Form corresponding to every common 
term. This seems to be a phase of thought explicable if we regard the eternal Form 
as evolved (in part) from the Socratic definition, but soon recognised by Plato as 
untenable and superseded in the course of his later dialogues. The present study 
attempts to support the doctrine as it stands, by reference to the ‘‘ good ” of the 
meanest elements in the material world, and so, e.g. (p. 67), to the part played by 
beds in human welfare as justifying the ‘“‘ Idea of Bed ”’ in Republic X. This seems 
highly debatable. The argument leads back to a final reaffirmation of the supre- 
macy of the Good, and so concludes a valuable contribution to Platonic studies, 
and therewith to the whole philosophy of spiritual values. 

Dorotuy TARRANT. 
BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON. 





Decadence. By C. E. M. Joad.—London: Faber & Faber.—1948.—Pp. 430.—12s. 6d. 


No one likes to be accused of decadence ; but at least the decadence of civilisations 
does not necessarily impute a moral turpitude in individuals, and a Greece on the 
threshold of decay set the step to which the peoples of the West have marched for 
2,000 years. To-day another civilisation, and that our own, is in decline, if we are 
to believe the arguments adduced by Plato in the Republic, Professor Toynbee in 
his Study of History, and Dr C. E. M. Joad in this his latest book ; for by three 
different routes they all arrive at the same unpalatable conclusion. But, Dr Joad 
assures us, the process of decay is not necessarily unpleasant for the individuals 
involved ; and life may, in fact, be easier, and men may, in truth, be happier, 
when the expansive urge in the community is dying, and they are no longer inclined 
to fight for what they feel. 

This, Dr Joad avers, is because the decadent man no longer feels adequately 
about anything. Feeling must have a focus of value. The circumstartce of our 
having recently concluded the second of two wars which were predominantly wars 
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of feeling in no way detracts from the force of the contention. For, in each case, 
the focus was on freedom. Focus on freedom is fatal, according to Plato. Dr Joad 
does not mention freedom in such specific terms ; but (if his theme has been cor- 
rectly disinterred) he would certainly consider it an immanent goal, whilst an 
end-in-itself to be of value must lie beyond the schematic pattern of the means. 
Dr Joad now believes that “ the notion of human development through the process 
of evolution in time is meaningless, unless there is something other than the evolu- 
tionary process to serve both as a standard to measure, and as a goal or end to 
direct its advance.” This “ something ”’ is the immaterial ‘‘ world of value,” to 
which the spatio-temporal system is subordinated ; and the values are such things 
as Truth, and Beauty, and Goodness, in which it is his endeavour to establish 
objective reality in terms other than those of purely physical existence. Decadence 
consists in ignoring this external reality in favour of some internal chimera, a 
phenomenon of behaviour he calls *‘ dropping the object ’? and which derives from 
contemporary subjective modes of thought. 

What are the characteristics of subjectivism ? Dr Joad examines them in the 
realms of literature, music, the arts, science, social behaviour and politics. The 
environment is considered only in terms of the projection upon it of the personality. 
Experience is valued for its own sake, and considered a sufficient end without any 
regard being had to its quality in terms of “‘ reality.”’ Appeal is made to the many 
as the jurors of quality, and the popular taste is preferred over the canons of the 
esthetic absolute. It is the disposition of science to treat material in terms of what 
it is in itself and not of what it means or is worth in the scheme as a whole. It 
follows that, since there is nothing beyond the process, evolution is considered as a 
good on its own, and the pursuit of religion becomes a pointless pastime. Those 
are the signs of the times. How can the “ true” objective criterion be re-estab- 
lished ? 

Dr Joad uses the terrible word ‘‘ true ’’ on several occasions ; but he does not 
distinguish between the relative validities of true/agreed, true/dimensional, and 
true/absolute. And he gets himself into difficulties not only with the Form of 
Truth but also with that of Beauty. To the problems he sets himself in zsthetics 
he receives some very questionable answers. That is chiefly because he does not 
apply the principles which he himself examined in his Guide to Philosophy, and 
because he does not appreciate the symbolic nature of perception and mentation 
with its current tendency to over-simplification of the image. He accuses Dylan 
Thomas of writing from immanent inspiration, when inspiration should be ‘‘ the 
expression in him of that which is other than himself,” apparentiy in ignorance 
that Thomas himself and other contemporary poets have testified to the external 
origins of their material. And he accepts the quasi-identity mind/spirit, but over- 
looks the implication that, if we are co-heritors of reality, the objective world of 
value must to some extent be immanent in us, and all that that entails. 

It seems absurd to charge so lengthy and elaborated a work with superficiality ; 
but this is self-styled a “* philosophical inquiry,” and the criterion of philosophy is 
in its procinct. Dr Joad examines ‘‘ decadence.” What does it mean? Only 
historical precedent can determine the definition. Yet the examination of history 
is perfunctory, modern examples are mixed with medieval ones, and one gets the 
impression that, having made the cap to measure in Part I, Dr Joad in Part IT is 
seeing whether it fits. Meanwhile, no further away than the nearest Library shelf, 
lies Toynbee ; and Toynbee (whose name is not even mentioned) with a wealth of 
example precisely proves his point. This point as proved is, incidentally, not that 
subjectivity is decadence, but only that decadence is characterised by a pheno- 
menal attitude of subjectivism in individuals. Is decadence the cause or the effect 
of subjectivity ? Is cur subjective state similar to that of earlier decadents ? Dr 
Joad does not examine these pertinent points. He devotes pages of delightful but 
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inconclusive dialectic to an attempt to prove that immaterial reality does exist 
despite the much more convincing arguments of those through whose eyes the devil 
looks so that they may wander in the errors of reason and justify themselves of 
their wandering ; but entirely ignores the concrete evidence avadilable—that no 
material nature can be discovered in the ultimate particles of matter, that close to 
the borderline of the knowable there exists a realm where gp does not equal pq 
(unthinkable thought !), and that thousands of experiments in extrasensory per- 
ception and psychokinesis have produced impressively positive results. 

A more serious charge is that of inconsistency. Where Joad the philosopher 
deplores the appeal to the many in the world of esthetics, Joad the socialist 
advocates it in the world of politics. Yet the Forms of Truth, of Goodness, and of 
Justice, with which governments are concerned, are quite as “‘ immaterial’ and 
(pace Plato) as elusive as the Form of Beauty. Nor does he know where he stands 
amongst the psycho-physiological theories of mind. ‘‘ Sound is that which a mind 
(not a brain) hears ” he asserts on p. 175. Four pages later he is discussing chess. 
A cat will see “‘ only pieces in their locations,” as ‘‘ sounds separated by intervals 
are all that a cat hears of pieces of music. . . . Whatever else there may be in the 
game of chess is apprehended by the mind.” The italics are Dr Joad’s. 

Is it ungracious to cavil at these defects ? They mar an otherwise exhilarating 
work. Consider this as a compendium of opinion on subjects which range from 
‘** medieval tortures’ to “‘ how to review this book,” and you should enjoy it even 
when you are most irritated by it. Mr Joad’s new attitude to existence tempts him 
finally to hazard a few tentative speculations concerning religious truth. Yet, if 
the immaterial Form of Goodness be admitted to objective existence, surely the 
manifestation of God in man is implicit. And if God’s purpose should suffer now 
and then a temporary decrease, it is only the alternating beat of Yin and Yang, 
which is the song of creation. 

JOHN NANCE. 

EDINBURGH. 





The Social Structure in Caroline England. By David Mathew.—The Ford Lectures 
delivered in the University of Oxford in Michaelmas Term, 1945.—Oxford : 
Clarendon Press.—Pp. 140.—10s. 6d. 


In this slim volume Dr Mathew carries forward his appraisal of Jacobean society. 
He goes no further than the raising of the king’s standard at Nottingham in 1642 : 
“‘ the peculiar stillness which characterized the years between 1629 and 1640 make 
them an admirable vantage-point from which to survey the social field.” The 
relatively slight nature of his study is a reflection of the extreme increase in the 
mass of informal and often unpublished documents upon which to draw. In “A 
Survey of the Material ”’ he classifies these documents as correspondence (private, 
official, commercial and domestic) ; journals, diaries and autobiographies ; the 
inventory and will; the catalogue (especially the book catalogue) ; and general 
memoranda. 

Dr Mathew’s purpose is to portray “‘ the moulding of an oligarchy ”’ “in its 
brief swift springtime ’’ and “‘ the beginnings of the modern bureaucratic milieu.” 
** As the oligarchy strengthened so did the social-economic placing harden” ; but 
so long as “that emerging Leviathan, the great Whig oligarchy ”’ was still in 
process of formation, “‘ there was a fluidity and an absence of precision of status.” 
It is one of Dr Mathew’s gifts that he can present the historical in its category of 
the changing without what he presents becoming blurred. 

’ After considering ‘‘ The Influence of Foreign Policy,” in which the so-called 
Spanish party, ‘“‘ those who favoured peace and retrenchment,” and the “ French ” 
interest, ‘‘ the party of action,” are skilfully analysed and the character of the court 
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is indicated, Dr Mathew passes to the field where perhaps he is most at home, that 
of the squires and country gentry. In this chapter, ‘“ The Stratification of the 
Gentry,” he pays special attention to “‘ the graduation of yeoman stocks into the 
ranks of the gentry.” The upbringing of Sir Edward Nicholas serves to illustrate 
“a section of the gentry whose stock-in-trade may be said to have been their 
education.”’ Some characteristic pages follow on “ the influence of locality,” in 
which the contacts of the gentry with the merchant class in London, York and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne are compared and contrasted. Next, ‘‘ The Emergence of a 
Professional Class ’’ is studied. The higher clergy, doctors of medicine and the 
teaching profession, both the schoolmaster and the clerical private tutor, are con- 
sidered here. ‘‘ Certain key examples show that the great burgess stocks moved 
into the high places of the Church,” though ‘ this burgess-ecclesiastical equation 
must not be pressed.”’ In a chapter on ‘‘ The Laudian and Puritan Influence,” the 
high Anglican position is shown as “ immersed in tradition” but “a tradition 
which was national,” politically insular, and aware of contemporary continental 
values only culturally, in contrast with the more educated Puritans who ‘** were 
international in outlook”? but ‘‘ ahistorical and contemporary.” The “sustained 
and angry . . . apocalyptic religion ” of more popular Puritanism is only glanced 
at : one must hope because it will fall more neatly in a later volume. A chapter on 
‘** The Middle Class and Casual Labour ”’ places ‘‘ the running footmen and the link 
boys,”’ the house steward, inn servants, the bookseller and those employed in the 
coal-carrying trade. 

In conclusion, Dr Mathew portrays the king’s cold, remote temperament. Just 
as ‘‘ to the king action in itself made small appeal ; it was doctrine by which he 
lived,”’ so ‘* attachment to the king was seldom personal but flowed from doctrine.” 
‘** Already in the years before the war there was a barrier between the king and his 
great subjects.” More than once Dr Mathew stresses the privacy, the segregated 
air, the coterie, enclosed quality, in a word the unrepresentative nature of the 
court and of its Laudian support. Yet such is his skill that the reader also becomes 
aware that in a deeper sense both the king’s coldness and the privacy of his court 
have their place in the quiet bureaucratic development. ‘“ After the dramatized 
and public life of the Elizabethans privacy came breaking in like a slow tide ” ; 
and there is “‘ a cool, almost a sedate, quality in English patronage ” which gradually 
freezes ‘‘ in the hard Augustan calm,” in ‘‘ the coldness and sagacity of the eighteenth 
century.” 

It is a pleasure to read a book on “ the social structure ’” in which economic 
factors receive no more than their due of attention, and in which analyses, however 
abstract their terms, are always felt as in relation to people. In the high Balliol 
tradition, Dr Mathew broadly indicates the subjects which call for examination, 
and often rests content with only suggesting the answers to his important questions. 
His argument is heavily documented and has an adequate index. 


°° 


GEOFFREY F, NuTTALL. 
New CoLuLeGE, LONDON. 





Is Evolution Proved? A Debate between Douglas Dewar and H. S. Shelton.—With 
an Introduction by the Editor, Arnold Lunn.—Hollis and Carter, 1948,— 
Pp. 840.—18s. 

Tue book consists of a very interesting, informative and often lively exchange of 

letters, under the eye of the Editor, between Dewar, who is a trained ornithologist 

and has been led by his specialist and general studies to reject the doctrine of 
evolution as a mere dogma in relation to phyla, families and species, and Shelton 
who is a B.Sc., well known as a contributor to philosophical periodicals, and a con- 
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vinced evolutionist. Unique value is claimed for it as the first effort to grapple 
with the detailed evidence at close quarters. Dewar evinces the wider knowledge 
of facts of natural history and is to be congratulated on his courage in the rdle of 
Athanasius conira mundum on behalf of special creation, though he summons as 
allies against Evolution some French scientists. Shelton is stronger when he takes 
his stand on the broader and larger féatures of the subject. He has the more 
philosophic—Dewar would call it the looser—grasp and judgement. Battles of 
argument take place round factual data in the fields of paleontology, geology, 
morphology, embryology, physiology, geography, Dewar laying special stress on 
the lacunz, the “ missing links,”’ in the geological record and on the impossibility 
of discerning any advantages, for survival, of small variations in an organ—which 
indeed might well be temporary maladjustments—until they have been sufficiently 
accumulated, along with all the other complex correlative changes necessary. 
Before this could be achieved on evolutionary premises the creature would long be 
extinct. The former problem is.a matter of the interpretation and significance to 
be ascribed to the admitted lacune ; as for the latter objection, Shelton can reply, 
that while it may appear extremely difficult to account, as a result of natural 
agencies alone, for the gradual development toward what looks like an intelligently 
planned end, and while readily disclaiming the ability to show just how it is in 
detail accomplished, still our ignorance is no measure of natural possibilities. And 
is it not very difficult to see just how transcendent directive-intelligence can be 
worked into the complicated and sometimes far-reaching operations of some blind 
animal instincts ? There is a great deal that seems incredible, surpassing our finite 
knowledge and comprehension, which has nevertheless to be accepted as fact. 
Further, we see the tree grow from the seed, and the man with his mental and 
spiritual faculties from the infant, the infant with its differentiated organs from the 
fertilised ovum. We may believe that only God can make a tree, or a man, but that 
makes no difference to the fact that the method is a process of gradual evolution 
not an act of sudden creation. Nor is it a valid principle or axiom that in nature 
the effect can contain nothing more than was in the causes or constituents from 
which it emerges. At the finish, the two protagonists remain where they were and 
fail to agree in, their final judgement, which, as Shelton insists, is partly a function 
of one’s total philosophy. He raises also the question as to what would constitute 
a “ proof” of evolution ; the evidence is inevitably indirect and cannot amount to 
demonstration. It is a question of what can reasonably be expected in the case. 
Nor, one might add, is it irrelevant how far the doctrine of Evolution has been found 
to shed light and intelligibility within other departments of our knowledge and 
experience. It has proved extraordinarily illuminating, though that may be irre- 
spective of any theory of the factors operative. 

The Editor himself confesses he has not been convinced either way, as between 
special creation or evolution, and suspends judgement. The ordinary layman, 
much instructed but feeling himself quite incompetent to pronounce on the pros and 
cons of the debate, will probably judge it reasonable to accept the weight of scien- 
tific authority in his own generation, and acquiesce in it as the guide of belief. 


R. Nicout Cross. 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 





Human Destiny. By Lecomte de Noiiy.—Longmans, Green & Co.—17s. 6d.— 
Pp. xxii + 289. 

The Christian Future, or the Modern Mind Outrun. By Eugen Rosenstock-Huessy. 
—S.C.M. Press.—8s. 6d.—-Pp. xxiv + 248. 


THE sensitive savant whose mind matures, and whose reputation is made, in the 
ancient culture of Europe, and who, in middle life and because of Fascist pressure, 
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migrates to the U.S.A., is brought full up against the spiritual and social problem 
of our day, and has much to reveal to us. Dr du Noiiy is French by birth, mathe- 
matician and physiologist, famous for his concept of Biological Time ; Professor 
Rosenstock-Huessy is German by birth, jurist and theologian, whose fame in 
Europe and America rests upon his Work Camps for the rehabilitation of the 
unemployed and uprooted. Both here write with insight and point about the 
present wretched state of humanity, and conjure a vision of the future where we 
shall be masters not victims of our destiny. Dr du Noiiy holds a definitely Liberal 
Religious point of view, while Professor Rosenstock-Huessy, although he takes 
pains to avoid party labels, is clearly Christian and Christocentric in his stand. 
The two expositions are extremely able, though that of the German is the more 
convincing—indeed, extremely convincing, and even exciting—and will present 
new thoughts about the Christian tradition and salvation to Orthodox and Liberal 
alike. Religious Liberals are particularly counselled to read The Christian Future, 
and to read it several times. 

Dr du Noiiy’s theme is the evolution of life culminating in man, and pointing to 
the future. It is only fair to say that his interesting theme is more a series of asser- 
tions and intuitive guesses than a conclusion forced by a survey of biological facts. 
His position he calls ‘* Telefinalist ’ ; God is in the process from beginning to end. 
His argument postulates ‘“‘ the intervention of an Idea, a Will, a supreme Intelli- 
gence ”’ (p. 97). God we cannot visualise, for he is an Idea: as the author wisely 
says, ‘‘ If we could really conceive God we could no longer believe in Him because 
our representation, being human, would inspire us with doubts ”’ (p. 135), which is 
better than the rather tautologous “no scientific fact, as long as it is true, can 
contradict God. Otherwise it would not be true ” (p. 243). Evolution proceeds by 
the three methods of adaptation, natural selection and mutations, and not by any 
one means exclusively. Its purpose is the achievement of ever greater liberty. 
The most plastic forms of life are those that still have the potentiality of evolving. 
In these days of the big battalions and statistical norms it is refreshng to be 
reminded by Dr du Noiiy that the “* less well adapted ”’ evolve because they possess 
a ‘ creative instability ’ (p. 89), that “‘ the true evolutive branch was fragile and 
tenuous as it could not be perfectly adapted” (p. 95). Those (the Fascists are always 
implied, but sometimes the Socialists, who are basically materialist) who fight 
against liberty, fight against the evolutionary process—* Liberty has been the 
criterion of evolution ever since the appearance of the original cell” (p. 288)—and 
therefore against God. This process of liberation requires the achievement of ever 
higher and more plastic forms, and therefore the elimination of the less successful, 
more obstructive forms of life ; so ‘from an evolutive point of view the greatest 
invention of Nature is death” (p. 62), for death prepares the way to liberty. At 
this point the Christocentric would speak of the unique sacrifice of Christ, but not 
so Dr du Noiiy, whose theme is less particularised. He produces a demonstration 
of the fact of evolution from reference to mathematical work on chance that is not 
altogether well-woven with the rest of his argument and not too convincing. If 
** higher ” and ‘‘ lower’ were a matter of pure chance they would occur in equal 
numbers, but as the “ higher ”’ forms a small minority, its appearance is not a 
matter of chance, but evidence that ‘‘ Everything always takes place as if a goal 
had to be attained ” (p. 74). Therefore “if only one man out of a million were 
endowed with a conscience, this would suffice to prove that a new degree of liberty 
had appeared ” (p. 110). It is for those who are awakened to play their full part in 
the evolutionary process, to place their ideal ‘‘ as high as possible, out of reach.if 
necessary ” (p. 154), to build a new human solidarity. 

To Professor Rosenstock-Huessy, Dr du Noiiy’s argument would be “ not 
enough ” ; it postulates the problem and points the goal, without having any power 
to get there. That power is given by the Cross, a symbol so essential and universal 
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that it antedated the actual cross of Calvary. ‘‘ The importance of the Cross is 
measured by the fertility of its applications and by the disastrousness of forgetting 
it’ (p. 168, note). This writer tilts, and tilts extremely effectively, against the 
Humanists and Pragmatists of the Dewey line. To them “ Progress is painless ” 
(p. 50); ‘ Our intellectuals are always above their problem, on the terra firma 
outside the ocean of risk ’’ (p. 54) ; ‘‘ Mentality is what is left of the soul when you 
subtract the crucifying experiences .. . ” (p. 18); ‘“‘ The greatest temptation of 
our time is impatience, in its full original meaning : refusal to wait, undergo, suffer ”’ 
(p. 19) (Compare T. S. Eliot). The academic tradition is pragmatic and anti- 
Christian. It asks its devotees not to commit themselves to life, whereas no true 
knowledge can be found without engaging all the human powers in the struggle of 
life. ‘* Stoics may boast of their invulnerability. An honest man should find in his 
vulnerability his best claim to life ” (p. 148). Die to live, indeed. The author makes 
the extremely penetrating observation that the academic tradition, typified in 
Philosophy and Science, tends to specialise in the exploration of Space, and produces 
the ideal contemplator of Aristotle and Aquinas, whereas Religion concentrates 
upon the Time process and all that is done and suffered in it. Religion, therefore, 
is always pointing to the future and urging men on. He has some interesting remarks 
to make about the hopelessness of ‘‘ eons of rebirth’ and so-called “ spirals of 
progress ” that feature in some contemplative systems. Since they always drag 
man back to the same place, they leave no true sense of the value of present suffering 
and the real onward march to the future. ‘‘ Decadence . . . means being unable 
to reach the future in body, mind or soul ”’ (p. 178). 

In our days there has been much talk of ‘* Values,” the humanistic substitute 
for the traditional religious symbols. It is refreshing to read that those who worship 
‘** Values ’” are polytheists, having many Gods instead of one. And those who 
would make of Man a Value are in danger of the like, or worse, error; for “‘ One 
man must rightly be called God for all time, or paganism will return again and 
again... ” (p. 107f.). 

Dr du Noiiy and Professor Rosenstock-Huessy are united in their opposition to 
torpor and ease of living. The first castigates the Churches that ‘‘ wanted to 
survive at any price ” (p. 174), and in so doing abandoned their ideals, the second 
accuses us all of wanting “‘ life at any price” (p. 121). Both, too, have much to 
say of Death as the Gate to Life. The former’s evolutionary doctrine of death has 
already been quoted, and the latter, turning to Jesus, says of him: ‘“‘ His death 
was ... all he had to invest in the future ” (p. 190), a beautiful thought that we 
may immediately apply to the young of two wars who have given their lives that 
decency might stand. Of one who had been a member of his William James work 
camp, and later served in the recent war, Professor Rosenstock-Huessy quotes 
these words from a letter: ‘‘ Those of us who have accepted death and come to 
life again many times will either have to find our moral equivalent for war or perish 
or degenerate ” (p. 241). Professor Rosenstock-Huessy is particularly concerned 
about these young men who have fought in the war. To him they, rather than the 
academicals or the ecclesiastics, are the hope of the future. They have engaged 
themselves, they have been crucified, whereas others have sat back and watched. 
None who has watched Europe and America in the last generation can doubt that 
a new vitality is surging from Christianity among those who have fostered the 
Ecumenical movement and practical friendship-making and reconstruction-work 
among stricken and desperate communities and individuals. Here is the hope of 
the future. The supreme paradox of life is that suffering is more worth while than 
ease—than that condition of ‘ soul-erosion ” (p. 121) of which Professor Rosen- 
stock-Huessy writes. 

J. C. G. Burton. 


IpswIcuH. 














